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In 1897, when other districts suffered from famine, Raj- Fane 
shahi was only slightly affected, thongh there was a partial 
failure of the crops. In other words, there was scarcity which 
did not culminate in famine. 

‘The crop of the previous year had been below the average, 
Sbeing 12 annas for @man and 11' annas for dus rice. For 
this reason boro rice was sown on an unusually large 
area, viz., 77,000 acres against the normal area of 15,000 
acres, and the harvest was 14 annas~ In 1897 there 
was no great deficiency in the rainfall as a whole. In 
Angust, however, there was a serions shortag', the average 
for the district being only 4 inches, and the drought 
extended to the middle of September. The subsequent fallin 
this month was too late to compensate fully for the long 
absence of rain, and October was practically rainless. Moreover, 
the flood from the Ganges was a fot and-a-half less than the 
average of the thre: preceding years, and it lasted 29 days 
against a normal duration of 79, and this s>riously affected 
the outturn in the riverain tracts. On the other hand, there 
was a fair flood from the Atrai, which replenished the di/s 
in the north of the district, Generally speaking, abnormal 
meteorological conditions and the abnormally low inundations 
of the Padma injured the year’s winter harvest, prejudiced the 
prospects of the coming spring crop, and affected the condition 
of the people at large. 

The outturn of mee for the disizict was estimated by the 
Collector as 8 annas for dus and 64 annas for @man, viz, 2 to 
4 annas in the Gangetic tract, 6 to 8 annas in the Barind, and 
8 to 12 annas in the Bil area. The Commissioner, however, 
considered that the Collector had under-estimated the yield and 
put the outturn at 4 annas for the Gangetic tract, 8 annas for 
the Barind, and 12 annas for the Bils. Whereas in 1873 the 
most affected tract was the Barind, the worst part of the district 
during this year was the tract comprised in thanas Boaha, 
Puthia, Charghat, the southern half of Bagmara and that portion 
of the Nator thana which: lies on the west of the railway line. 

Prices rose to a high figure, common rice selling at 7} 
seers a rupee at Rampur Bodlia in October 1896 and at Nator 
in November 1896. Next year they were worse, the price 
varying in July 1897 from 6 séers to 7 seers 12 chittaka, while 
in August the nighest price was 6} seers at Puthia and the 
lowest 8 seers at Mahadebpur. Many people at that time 
practically lived on the melon crop, which was very plentiful, 
on ol, kachu and other makeshifts. Gratuitous relief was 
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offered, and in the latter month 9,000 persons were reheved 
from the Charitable Fund, some of which was raised locally. 
They were mostly pauper women and children, and mach 
of the aid was given in the form of gratui.ous doles of rice, 

Test works were started, but it was found that except in 
one small tract no one would come to a test work. The excep- 
tion was a place near the Ganges, where the people were hard 
hit by the collapse of the silk industry, and there was con- 
sequently a want of employment. The test works consisted of 
two channels called the Narad Khal and Bairagi Khal, one 5! 
miles and the other 3 miles long, the object of which was 
to convey the Ganges water to some inland dc/s. There was 
no famine inthe usual sense of the word, but only severe 
distress of a degree which did not interfere with the people 
finding employment, 1 ut, on the other hand was not sufficient 
for them to accept il on famine terms. 

There was some scarcity in the Barind in 1908-02 owing to 
deficient rainfall and a consequent partial failure of the dian 
crop. ‘Test works were opened and agricultural loans distribat- 
ed, but no other relief measures were necessary, 

Kajshahi is subject to floods caused by the annual rising 
of the Ganges, and often aggravated by excessive 1ainfall, In 
moderation, these annual inundations instead of being a sourge 
of mischief are of the greatest possible benefit by fertilising the 
soul, On only two occasions are floods known to have occurred 
on such a serions scale as to affect materially the general 
harvest of the district. The first took place in 1838, and the 
second in 1865; the latter was mainly caused by excessive 
rainfall within the district. Again, in 1871, heavy rainfall 
caused eatensive inundations in Rajshdhi as in other districts 
that are washed by the Ganges. The waters were out on this 
vecasion from the end of August to the second week of October, 
and the whole courtry was flooded. It is believed that these 
were the highest floods on record in the district; but the 
damage done to the crops was compuratively small. The cattle 
suffered much from the loss of fodder, and the people were 
greatly inconvenienced by being driven to seek shelter on 
high places. When the water subsided, cholera broke’ out 
in an epidemic form. The horo diman rice crop, however, 
grew on in most places uninjured, and managed to keep its 
head above the waters, even when they rose quickly; and 
eventually a very fair rice harvest was reaped, 

The town of Rampur Bodlia is protected by a substantial 
embankment, 7 miles long, but has suffered from floods on 
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more thau one occasion. It was almost swept away sixty years 
ago. Mr. Simson remarks in his Sport in Eastern Bengal that 
the destruction was terrible and none of the houses he 
knew remained. There was again a serious inundation in 
1864, when the embankment was breached and the water of 
‘the Ganges flooded the greater part of the town, ‘There was 
much snffering among the p-ople, who took shelter, with their 
cattle, on the top of the embankment, and a portion of the 
town, including the Government offices, wan swept away. 

The district lies within the zone of seismie activity and 
suffered somewhat severely from the earthquake of 1897, The 
shock, which occurred at about 5 u’clock on the afternoon of the 
12th June, appears to have been generally felt, in varying 
degrecs of intensity, throughout Assam, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, from the South Lushai Hills on the cast to Shahabad 
on the west, and from Pari on the south to Sikkim on the 
north. The force of the wave was greatest in ths districts 
lying to the east of the SXth degree of longitude, and north- 
wards of the deltaic districts of the 24-Parganas, Nadia, Jessore 
and Faridpur, In this chstrict the shock was severe, specially 
on the eastern side, but the loss of life was comparatively 
small, Four deaths were reported from Niator, two fiom 
Naogion, and nine from Rampur Bodlia, while thy number 
injured was not larg». 

‘The damage to property, how=ver, was great. Of Govern- 
ment buildings, the Judge’s Court house, the Collectorate, the 
record-room, the circnit-house, the police barracks and subsi- 
diary buildings, the Jail and subsidiary buildings, the poct 
office, the educational buildings and the lara Kothi at Rampur 
Boalia were alt more or less damaged. At the subdivisions of 
Nator and Naogaon, the subdivisional offices, subsidiary jails 
and other buildings were injured. ‘The loss to Government 
was roughly estimated at a lakh and a half. Th* loss of 
private property has not been estimated, but the zamindars, as 
a class, suffered very much, the greatest loss falling upon the 
leading families residing at Nator, Dighapatia, and Vuathia. 
The indigo and silk factories also sustained serious damage. 
Farth fissnres occurred throughout the district, and th» roac's 
were badly cracked in places. Some slight damage was also 
done to crop» by subsidence of the ground, Several of the 
earth fissures extended for more than half-a-mile, and the 
width of one was $ or 10 feet. On the railway the large 
bridges over the Atrai and Baral were much damaged, and 
many of the small bridges and culverts rendered unsafe. 
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CHAPTER VII. 





RENTS, PRICES AND WAGES 


THE following are reported to be the current rates of rent 
per standard bigha paid for land according to the landlord’s 
classification. 

(1) Bhat or khuts, v0, the plinth area of a house—Rs, 5 to 
Rs. 7 per higha ; (2) Palan, v.e., land round the homestead which 
is used for growing vegetables and tobacco—Re. 1-8 to Rs. 3-8 ; 
(3) Sart, ve., high lands where mustard and other 7a@be crops 
are grown—Re. 1 to Rs. 3-8; (4) Bagdn, we., orchards—about 
Rs. 3 per biyha. The rent for rice land varies from 13 annas 
to Re. 1-8, and the average may be taken as a little over one 
rupee per biyha. As regards the incidence of rent in different 
parts, in the Nator subdivision the highest rates are current 
in the Lalpur thana; in the Naogaon subdivision the rents 
are high near Naogaon and decrease the further west one Pees. 
The above, it may be added, are the rates paid by raiyats, and 
under-raiyats pay at least twice as much. 

Rents in kind are paid for a considerable portion of the 
area under cultivation. Statistics have not been prepared for 
the whole district, but are available for the Nato subdivision, 
where it has been ascertained that 8 per cent. of the area is 
held under the system of produce rents. Asa rule. the tenant 
supplies seed, cattle and ploughs and pays half of the crop to 
his landlord. The Lalpur thana is an exception, for there 
the landlord supplies seed, plough and cattle; in this thana a 
large area is on the margin of cultivation, and some of it is 
always lying fallow, whereas there is comparatively little land 
out of caltivation elsewhere. It is the rule that where the 
landlord supplies the seed, or even half the seed, he takes half 
the straw in addition to half of the crop. 

Half the produce is paid as rent in 98 per cent. of the area 
in which rents are paid in kind. The remaining 2 per cent. 
is held under a curious system known as bhdg khdjana, i.e, 
half of the rent in kind is commuted to a money rent, so that 
the cultivator pays one-quarter of the produce plus a cash rent. 
The latter is the value of one-quarter of the produce, and the 
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aggregate rent is usually higher than the raiyati rate of rent 
in the locality. Cultivators who pay rent in kind are generally 
called bargaddrs or ddhiddrs. A considerable portion of the 
land paying produce-rents is heid for a short period by one 
cultivator under another. 

2 his system is particularly mtischievous where a large 
money-lender gets a num- 
ber of raiyati holdings into 
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: what large profits the land- 
lords obtain under this system. The large chflerenee between 
the results inthe first four cases and the last four cases 
due to the fact that the former relate to a good yoar (1913- 
14), and the latter to a bad year (1912-13). Taking the former 
figures, we find that when paddy sells at about Rs. 2-5 per 
standard maund, the value of the landlord’s share is about 
Rs. 27 8 per acre or Rs, 9-3 per liyha, 

Throughout the district it is the usual and recogmzed 
practice for the zamindar to take alw7hs from his tenants in 
addition to the rent. These are exacted whencver the zamin- 
dar had unusual eapenditure to incur, as for instance, on the 
occasion of a marriage, srdéddha or faneral cercmcnies, the 
assumption of the sacred thread, annaprdsana or first taking 
of rice, the erection of buildings or the purchase of an elephant. 
In addition te such irregular contributions, there are regular 
levies which reeur every year, The principal arc — 

(1) Gram hharcha, i.e. contributions towards the cost ot 
feeding the officers an‘ peons cf an estate cn thcir visits to 
different parts of the property, the pay of the Iccal staff, and 
expenditure on entertainments during the Punyal. The inci- 
dence ‘of thisabwdb is distributed among the villages concerned 
at so much per rupee. 

(2) Takrir, ic., payment to the clerical staff for writing 
receipts, i 

(3) Piddar roz, 1.e., contribution for the food of peons who 
visit a village. 

(4) Fardgat:, i.e, payment for a statement of accounts, 
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(5) Parbani, ve, payments for puja entertainments. 

(6) Payments on account of a Naib’s wariu clothes. 

(7) Sh@didna or marriage fecs. Ag instances of such fees, 
the landlord of one estate exacts Re. 1-10 from a tenant who 
makes a regular marriage (sh@d:) and Rs. 3-8 in the case of 
nikdh contracts; in another estate the marriage fee is Rs. 2-4 
for Hindus and Rs. 4-8 for Muhammadans. 

The following extracts from reports of officers engaged in the 
settlement operations are of interest as illustrating the working 
of the system. One officer reports as follows :—“ The tahsel- 
dar of one estate realises 3 apnas to & annas in the rupee as 
kharcha under various heads, ¢.g., yaruddri kharcha, sadar 
kharcha, mofusstl kharche, ete. Besides this, the tenants who 
breed poultry are required to supply a fixed uumber of well- 
develope Lhens at an inadequate prie+ to the local cutcherry 
every year. Thus, the tenants of one village have to supply 
well-developed hens, crdinarily sold at 8 annas to 10 annas per 
head, at 2wunas per head every year. The teneuts of another 
village have to supply 16 well-developed hens every year on the 
same terms. A second large proprietor realises 4 annas to 6 
annas and a third 2 annas to $' annas in the rupee as kharcha, 
while smaller landlords realise from 2 annas to 8 annas for 
every rupee of rent.” i 

According to another officer, the abwdbs known as grdmya 
kharcha, or village expenses, vary from 1 to 1} annas per 
rupee of rent, but are as much as 6 unnas in one estate, where 
part of the sums realized are paid as wazar to the proprietor, 
his son, his manager and the officers of the head-quarters 
cutcherry. “ ‘The rate at which the abwdab is levied is” he 
writes, “settled in a very interesting way. The expenses 
are defrayed by the fahsi/da@r throughout the year; at its 
close the village headmen assemble, with the fuhse/ddr as presi- 
dent. The fahsi/dar will then read out, item by item, the expen- 
ses incurred, a:dlvocating his cause in each case, and the village 
Praminiks, after consultation among themselves, will allow or 
disallow a particular item as they think fit. A total is then 
struck for the sanctioned amount, and it is divided by the total 
collection of the mauza, which gives the rate of abwab per 
rupee of rent. The order passed by this miniature parliament 
has to be obeyed by all, and the tenants pay the abwab 
without grumbling. If the landlord happen to be a strong one, 
the Pramaniks do not dare openly to oppose the payment but 
try to pursuade the fahsilddér to deduct a bit for this and 
something for that.” The writer then cites the case of a 
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village in which the grémya abwdb for the year amounted to 
Rs. 95, of which Rs. 17-2 was paid to the landlord’s paiks and 
gomastha, Rs. 43-3-6 to the landlord and the remainder 
(Rs, 34-10-6) was spent by the villages for their own benefit. 
For part of the grdmya abwah is sometimes devoted to public 
purposes, sich ax the repairs of a yallage road, the eacavation. 
of a chal, ete. : 1m the instance in ques!ion the villagers allotted, 
money not only for the repair of a road but also for the food of 
the meu present at the meeting which settled the rate at which 
the abwab was to be levied. 

The contributions levied at irregular intervals, when the 





zamindar has to incur heavy capital expenditure, are called 
bhiksha or mangan, The following are typical ustances of 
these demands. One lan ord collected 1 anna per rupee for 
the upkeep of an clephant, He also tried to collect 6) annas 
per rupee of rent on account of the expenditure which he 
had to meet in order to protect hip interesix against the tenants 
during the avttlement operations. Another demanded & 
annas per rupee of rent for the cost of some new buildings he 
was erecting in Dacea and actually succeeded im collecting 
Rs, 16,000. Another well-to-do landlord made regular collec- 
tions for the education of his son as a barrister in England. 
Yet another estate realized Rs. 16,000 on threat of enhancng 
the"rent of the t nants ina property it had recently ae juired. 
Perhaps the most impertinent imposition of this kind was that 
levied by a landlord who had becu fined Rs. 400 by the Settle- 
ment authorities ; this he at once proceeded to realize from his 
tenants, 

In large estates the demands, being usually fixed in amount 
and in date, are not so harassing as in small properties. The 
payment of contributions when the zamindar incury some 
unusual heavy expenditure is, moreover, ihe custom of the 
country, and yo long a3 the demand is kept within customary 
limits the exactions are not opposed. ‘The tenants prefer to 
pay them rather than to meur the eumity of the zamindar, It 
is in fact vasier to indnee the raiyats to pay such unusual 
demands than to get them to agree to an enhancement of rent. 
As a fulc, the power of the zamindar to levy such cesses is 
limited by custom and public opinion, and their amount by 
what the raiyats can afford to pay without reducing their 
resources too’ much. In only one estate have the raryats com- 
bined to resist the payment of abwdbs, and here opposition was 
due to the fact that the demands were too exorbitant. How 
exorbitant they were may be realised from the fact that the 
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Settlement Officer states that he thinks it no exaggeration to 
say that elsewhere in the subdivision the alwabs vary from 
4 to annus per rupee of rent, but even so are less than 
in the estate in question. 

Settlement operations are now in progress in the district, 
and it is hoped that they will be effectual in putting a stop té 
exe.ssive enhancements of rent, which have been made by 
the zamindars for some time past. The usual! modus operandi 
18 for the zamindars to have their tenants’ land measured and 
to claim that the area has been largely increased, whereas 
the tenants complain, often with cause, that the standard of 
measurement has changed. The begha in common use about 
70 years ago was very much biggir than the standard bighe ot 
the present day. The unit of the latter, as is well known, is the 
hath of 15 inches, whereas the hath of Raja Raimjiban of Nator 
was about 22 inches long. The substitution of the 0 highs 
for the small bezha has been going on for the last 70 years and 
is s(ill in progress in some e-tates, The change in the standard 
of measurement has not been accompanied by a reduction in 
the rale per bigha and has consequently involved large enhance- 
ments of the raiyat’s rents, 

“Within the last twenty years,” it 1s said in the Rajshahi 
Settlement Roport of 1912-13, “rents have been very mnch 
enhanced, and the provision of the Tenancy Act that rent shall 
not be enhanced by contract more than 2 annas in the rupoo 
at a lime appears always to have been a dead letter. The 
temper of the raiyats (or the repression of it in the course of a 
long time) may be judge:t from the fact that big landlords have 
often beeu able to bring in enhancements of 8 annas and 
more per rupee of the rent with no more troubie than a land- 
lord in Eastern Bengal has in bringing an enhancement of 3 
aunas, The enhancement has usually been made on the plea 
(unanswerable by tho raiyat) of an increase of area upon 
measurement. In nearly all the big estates there have been 
execasive enhancements, although the process goes on in one 
or two mauzas at a time and has not yet reached all the 
mauzas Where these enhancements of rent correspgnd to 
a real improvement in the management of the estate, the 
raiyat has some compensation, but this is uot always the 





case.” 

In some cases the enhanced demand is nothing moro nor 
loss than extortion. One large landlord, for instance, coolly 
increased the rents in some of his villages by 6 annas in the 
rupee withont even the excuse of an increase of area. Even 
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more flagrant demands are made under the colour cf 
documents. For instance, some landlords demanded rents at 
double the existing rates on the strength of areas given in 
some partition papers. They overshot the mark, even with such 
a submissive tenantry as that of Rajshahi, and the result has 
been that they have collected practically no rent for five 
years. 

Owing manly to the general development of the country, 
the opening up of communications and the increasing connec- 
tion between Jocal and foreign markets, the prices of agricul- 
tural produce have steadily risen during the Jast half century. 
During the famine of 1866 the price of rice was 8 seers per 
rupee, which would now be regarded as more or Jess normal. 
Prices rapidly dechned after that year, and we find that in 
1870-71 the price of first claws rice was Re. 1-4 to Rs, 2 per 
maund and of second class rice 12 annas to Re. La maund, To 
show the extraordinary change im the level of prices during 
the layt 40 years, it may be mentioned that in Hunter's 
Statistical Account of Raysha@la (published im 1876) 1b 18 slated 
that the Collector was of opinion that preparations for rehef 
operations on the part of Government were necessary if food 
prices showed the slightest tendency to rise beyond 8 seers per 
rupee. The fact of rice selling at the rate of 16 seers per 
rupee in January or February soon after the great winter 
harvest should, he consideres. be accepted as a warning of the 
approach of famine later inthe year. With these statements 
may be compared the fact that, according to tho official price 
list (retail), the price of rice in 1914 was 7] seers at Natur. 7 
seers 7 chittacks at Naogaon, and 7! seers at Rampur Boaha, 
and that at present (April 1915) the price varies from 63 seers 
to 7} seers per rupee. 

Prices generally have been levelled up and money is more 
plentiful, so that prices which would have been an indication 
of scarcity are so no longer. How greatly conditions have 
altered in this respect may be gathered from a report sub- 
mitted by the Supervisor® of Rajshahi during the famine of 
1770. Writing in December 1770 he said: “I cannot give a 
more striking proof of the deficiency of the August harvest 
than by menticning circumstances probably never before 
known that tye consumption of rice in these parts is now 
suppbed by importation from the northern districts and pre- 
cincts of Murshidabad, and that at Nator, situate in the heart of 





* The Supsrvwor corresponded to the modera Collector. ” 
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a rice country, grain sells at 18 seers per rupee, whilst at 
Murshidabad it is above 30 seers of the same apecies of weight.” 
The marginal figures show- 
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privations. On the contrary 
the agriculturists have profited 
largely. As remarked in the Dinajpur District Gazetteer— 
“The rise in prices does not affect the cultivating classes, 
who, except on the rare occasions of a failare of the crops, 
can grow more than sufficient to supply their own needs, 
while the good market for their surplus produce makes for 
their prosperity. To these a year of comparatively short out- 
turn with high prices is almost as welcome as one of large 
outturn with low prices, Landless labourers also share in 
this prosperity, as work ig abundant. It is otherwise with 
the non-agricultural middle classes, generally known as 
bnadralok, from whose ranks the professions and the Govern- 
ment services are recruited. Notwithstanding higher salarics 
and improved prospects, these are steadily deteriorating in 
prosperity, and the complaint is general amongst them that 
they are worse off than their fathers were on half their 
income.” 

In 1570 the Collector returned the wages of an ordinary 
cooly or day labourer at two annas and those of agricultural 
labourers at two and half annas, which was double the rate 
said to have been prevalent prior to the famine of 1866, 
The cultivator would think himself fortunate now-a-days 
if he could obtain labour so cheaply, for the wages of 
labourers do not fall below five annas and are generally 
6 to 8 annas a day; while at times of presspre labourers 
can command as much as one rupee a day together with 
their meals. As regards skilled labour, blacksmiths and 
carpenters were paid at the rate of six annas, and masons and 
bricklayers four annas aday in 1877. At present the wages 
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of blacksmiths are six to twelve annas and of masons four 
to twelve annas per diem. 

The increase in the wages of labour is due largely to the 
increase in the demand, which has resulted from the en- 
hanced profits derived from agriculture, for the first use which 
f cultivator makes of his increased wealth is to cease to labour 
himself and to hire labour to do his work, The demand for 
labour for the jute industry has also had a direct effect in 
increasing the wages of the cooly, for the area under jute has 
increased enormously during the last 40 years, and weeding, 
steeping, ete., require a considerable number of hired bands, 
Labour is largely imported, and every year there is an in- 
flux of thousands of labourers from other (districts, especially 
for the great @nan harvest. 

The increase in the price of paddy and of jute has 
greatly increased the profits of the agricultural classes. It is 
true that the full benefit of the increased price is often not 
reaped by the actual cultivator, as part of it gocs to the middle- 
man and the money-lender, but the middleman himself fre- 
quently belongs to the agricultural! classes and as a rule the 
moncy-lender is not a foreigner but a local man. In spite of 
the increase of income, the standard of comfort has not been 
raised appreciably. Corrugated iron roofs have taken the 
place of thatch—a change which deercases the risk of fire and 
the cost of repairs, but is not conducive to the comfort of the 
inhabitants in the hot weather. Metal utensils have taken the 
place of articles of cheaper make ; shirts, vests and stockings 
are more generally worn; umbrellas are common; perfumes 
are used to an inercasing extent; tin trunks are purchased 
more freely. Otherwise there are few outward signs of the 
influx of wealth. It has no doubt facilitated the spread of 
education, especially amongst the Muhammadans and the 
lower castes of Hindus, and it has enabled the masses to 
make use of the railways, steamers and other means of com- 
munication, It has also led to increased expenditure on social 
ceremonies and on litigation, Where a European would use 
his increased wealth to secure still more wealth or greater 
comfort and a larger share in the amenities of life, the people 
of Rajehahi, as of other parts of Bengal, try to secure freedom 
from trouble and toil, Certain it is that the first use which 
a cultivator®makes of his money is to hire labourers or to 
sublet his land to tenants, and the next is io substitute for the 
cool thatch which needs periodical repair the corrugated iron 
which requires no looking after. 
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The common labourers, domestic servants, and the lower 
classes of artizans have not been adversely affected by the rise 
in prices, for their wages have risen at feast in proportion to 
the increased prices. It is the middle class (the bhadratok), 
depending as they do for their living largely on salaried posts or 
on the rents received from small intermediate tenures, whot 
have suffered chiefly from the rise in prices The effect of the 
rise in prices has been enhanced in their case by the spread of 
English education which has increased the competition for the 
posts available and has also, to a certain extent, raised the 
standard of living. 
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The predominance of agriculture in the economic life Ovoura 
of the district is very clearly brought out by the returns of “** 
occupations made at the census of 1911. These show that 
1,170,000 persons or 79 per cent. of the popnlation are 
supported by agricultur>, 74,000 or 5 per cent. by industries, 
64,000 or 4 per cent. by commerce, and 14,000 or 1 per cent. by 
professional pursuits. 

Of thoso who derive their livelihood from agricalture, 
164,000 live on income derived from rent of agricultural 
land, #.e., they consist of landlords and their families ; of these 
under 6,009 are returned ay workers, w., are actual lund- 
lords. No less than 340,000 persons work as cultivators 
maintaining 740,000 dependants, while the number of farm 
suryants, (ic, men permanently employed for cultivation) and 
field labonrers, (7.¢, men employed temporarily, ey., for 
ploughing, weeding and harvesting) is 30,000 with 30,000 
dependants. Taking the figures for actual workers, therefore, 
we find that there are approximately 60 enitivetors to every 
landlord and only one farm labourer to every eleven cultiva- 
tors. The disproportion between the latter two classes is very 
probably due to the fact that 30,000 more persons were 
returned as general labourers, and many of these were in all 
probability field labourers, for the latter often call themselves 
simply labourers, Even so these figures explain how it is 
that the district haa to indent largely for imported labour. 
Those who subsist by pasture, e.g., by keeping cattle or working 
as herdsmen, number 26,090, and those who subsist by fishing 
18,000., In addition to these, 10,000 come under the category 
of fish dealers, so that the total of those maintained by the 
fisheries of the district is 28,000. 

Nearly a fifth of those supported by industrial occupations 

-earn their bread by rice pounding and husking, a domestic 
occupation followed by women. Silk spinning and weaving, 
once so important a factor in the economic life of the district, 
now supports only 3,000 people, of whom half afe workers, 
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while there are only 2,500 supported by cotton spinning and 
weaving, of whom 1,200 are workers. Th* total number of 
those who come under the head of “ Transport” is 16,000, of 
whom 4,000 are boat owners or boatmen and 3,500 are cart 
owners and cart drivers, Service in the police force and ir the 
different branches of administration provides for 7,500 person¢ 
or about half the number inaintained by professional pursuits, 

The latter head, however, includes 5,000 pricsts and religious 
mendicants, and the number who are actually engage! in 
following professions and arts, as the terms are usally 
understood, is very small. The returns for actual workers 
are interesting as showing how small a fraction of the 
population are engaged in professional, artistic and scientific 
avocations, cither because they are not sufficiently well 
educated or because they are debarred by want of means, 
opportunity or training, or by traditional custom from 
following them, or becaus* they do not find them sufliciently 
attractive or lucrative, 

Altogether 1,650 persona are returned as engaged in 
medical pursmts, but nearly 800 of them are ordinary 
mulwives; the actual number of medical practitioners, 
including dentists, eculists and veterinary surgeons (who may 
be ignorant cattle doctors}, is only 783. The legal profession 
has 252 adherents, including lawyers’ clerk and touts, in 
addition to barristers, pleaders and mukhtars, while those 
who are grouped together under the head “ Latters, Aris, and 
Sciences,” aggregate 1,044. This latter figure cannot be 
regarded as a large one, considering that there are nearly 1} 
million persons in the district and that the head comprises 
a wide range of pursuits, ¢.g., music, painting, acting, dancing, 
architecture, engineering, ete. It may be noted, moreover, 
that the great majority of those returned under this head 
consist of musicians, actors, dancers and singers, who have 
attained no high level in art. 

Domestic service provides for 9,000 persons, and those 
depenling on unproductive pursuits, such as beggars and 
prostitutes, number 20,000, of whom 13,000 arc workers. No 
less than 8,000 of the latter are females, a number exceeded 
in only four other districts of Bengal, and the probability 
is that a large proportion of them are prostitutes : apart 
from the census figures, it is a known fact that prostitutes 
in Rajshahi are very numerous and much sought after. 
‘The yumber of females actually engaged in disreputable 
occupations represents no less than one out of every eighty 
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females of all sorts, conditions and ages, a proportion which 
is the highest in all the districts of Pengal except Chittagong. 

The statistics of occupations compiled from the returns 
made at the census, while indicating the main functional 
distribution of the people, furnish meagre information concern- 
{ng individual industries and manufactures, To remedy this 
defect, an industrial census was held in 1911 concurrently 
with the gencral census, i.¢., the owners, managers and agents 
of industrial works, employing 20 persons or more, submitted 
returns in which, ater alia, the number of their employés at 
the date of the census was entered. These returns, of course, 
only referred to the state of aflairs on the date of the census, 
when some conccrus may have been closed aud others not in 
full work, while others, on th» other hand, may have had 
a larger number of operatives than usual, Even so, the resalts 
are suflicient to show, beyond possibility of a doubt, that 
there are few organized industries in the district, and 
that their operations have no pretence to magnitude. 
Altogether, there were only six concemns employing 1,252 
persons, and of these four were silk filatures with 1,172 
employés. 

The silk industry was formerly of considerable importance, 
bat is fast disappearing, while the cultivation and mauua- 
taclare of indigo have been entirely given up. The rains 
of old silk and indigo factories scattered about the district show 
however how important these two industries used to be. There 
are, now no large organized manufacturing industries, and 
the industrial classes are engaged in village handicrafts, 
which supply the every-day needs of their neighbours, Nor 
is this to be wondered at when agriculture ws such a paying 
thing. I am informed that zamindari in this district yields 
9 per cent, on the capital invested, and there 1s therefore 
no inducement for 2 man who has money to spare to sink it 
in exploiting industries which will yield a smaller rate of 
interest than he can ohtain from landed property. 

There is only one factory within the meaning of the 
Factories Act (7.¢., employing 50 hands or more). This is a 
jute press owned by Ralli Brothers at Atrai, which employs 
100 operatives and turns out cufcha bales for the Calcutta 
market. 

There is a small rice mill in Rampur Boilia belonging to 
a local contractor, which is also worked as a surki mill ; 
and another rice mill has been recently started at 
Paba on the outskirts of the town by a local merchant. The 
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buildings of the laiter mill are on a large scale, but it is too 
early yet to say how far the venture will be a success. Asa 
tule, rice is husked in the cultivator’s own house by means 
of the dhenki, which is a heavy wooden beam worked by the 
foot. Rice intended for export is generally exported unhusxed, 
the husking process being performed elsewhere by machinery 
at a greatly reduced cost. 

Basar An extensive business is done by Renwick and Company 
in the sale and hire of sugarcane mills and evaporating pans. 
The Company has a depét at Lakshmanhiti in the Nator sub- 
division, and lets out mills to the cultivators for the cane- 
crushing season. At the end of this, the mills are collected 
cleaned, and repaired in preparation of the next season’s werk. 
These mills are roller mills, which are known as Bihia mills 
from their having been invented by Messrs. Burrows, Thomson 
and Mylne of Bihia in the district of Shahabad. The usual 
practice is for several cultivators to combine to hire a mill 
between them, thus reducing the cost and ensuring a safficient 
supply of cane to keep the mill fully employed. The mull is 
worked by a pair of bullocks walking ina circle. The juice 
is boiled in deep iron pans, the refuse cane, after it has been 
squeezed dry, being used as fuel for the fire. The finished 
product is a dark thick fluid (gur), which is poured into earthen 
jars, in which it is allowed to solidify. Most of the gur 
manufactured is consumed locally; this kind of raw sugar is 
a staple article of diet amongst the people of the district, and 
is largely consumed in the form of sweetmeats. 

Brass and Rajshahi is one of the few districts in North and Eastern 

Bellmetsl jyengal where the manufacture of brass and bell-metal is 
conducted of an extensive scale. The inidustry is carried on at 
Kalam and Buddhpara Kalam in the Nator subdivision ; about 
100 families in this former village and about 60 families in 
the latter make atensils of brass, bell-metal and an alloy culled 
bharan: the last is a mixture of copper and zine (in equal 
proportions) which is used for making tumblers. Brags vessels 
are made from imported brass plates, and bell-meta) utensils 
by melting down the metal of old vessels. The artisans are 
both Hindu and Musalmaén. The Hindu colony migrated 
from Murshidabad; the Muhammadan artisans, who have 
now set up independent shops, were originally workmen 
in the employ of the Hindu artisans. Moulds are used for 
the manufacture of tumblers and /olas or ghatis ; the outer 
layer of the mould is of earth and the inner core is of metal. 
All other Vessels and utensils are made by hammering. 
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The braziera and hell-metal workers, with the help of their 
hammers and furnaces, beat out the plates to any shape they 
want. After being beaten out to the required shape, the com- 
ponent parts are soldered together by means of an alloy of 
copper, zine and borax, known as pan. The rough vessel is 
then turned in a luthe, to be chiselled and polished. This 
latter process is interestiny. The bottom of the vessel is first 
heated and then fixed loa cylindrical piece of wood with resin ; 
when it gets fixed, the bar of wood 1s made to revolve back- 
wards with a piece of rope, One man (a cooly or a novice) 
works at the rope and the master brazer apphes the chisel, a 
process which needs a good deal of skill. Then follows the 
process of polishing with the help of the lathe and a pad 
smeared over with an oily polish. 

The industry is in the hands of muahdjans who supply the 
workers with the raw material, «¢., brass sheets and old bell- 
metal utensils, and take back the finshed articles from them 
after paying them wages at fired rates per seer of the manu- 
factured article. The 1ates are Rs. $2 to Rs. 15 per maund for 
bharan and brass vessels, and from Rs, 20 to Rs. 50 according 
to quality, for vell-metal articles. Excluding 1s eapenses, the 
earnings of the average worker average Rs. 8 to Rs. 12 per 
month.* 

fish abound in the rivers and dt/s and especially im tho 
Ganges, Atrai and Chelan Jnl, A considerable pait of the 
rural population is engaged im fishing either for personal 
consumption or for trade, The valuc of the fish exported 
annually from the Chalan Bilis estimated at Rs. 60,000, and 
the value of the fisheries in the Ganges alone, within the 
Rajshahi district, is calculated at about two lakhs a year, 
Every conceivable contrivance is employed, including many 
varieties of nets, night-lines, hooks, spears and bamboo traps, 
No close season is observed and the smallest fry are not spared. 

In the eighteenth century the silk filatures of Rajshali were 
famous. The district was an emporium of the silk trade with 
a large export, and lucrative mulberry plantations covered a 
large area. The Dutch Lad a central factory (the present 
Bara Kothi) at Rampur Bodalia, and the English exports were 
also very large, for Mr. Holwell, writing in 1759, mentions six 
kinds of cloth and raw silk as being exported from Nator both 
to Kurope and the markets of “Bussora, Mocha, Jedda, Pegu, 





*@ N Gupta, 10.8, Survey of the industries and Resources of Basten Bengal 
and Assam (1908), pp. 39-41 
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Acheen and Malacca ;” itis not quite clear whether all the 
manufactured cloths wer+ made ol silk. 

After the Pritish assumed the rule of the country, the East 
Indian Company devote special attention to the development 
of the silk rade and maintained two head factories, ore at 
Rampur Poalia and the other at Sardah, Each formed a 
Commercial Resulency in charge of a Resident, whose duty 
it was to s*cure a certain “provision” of silk. The system 
worked by means of advances of cash to paikdrs or middle- 
men, who purchased the cocoons from the rearers of silk 
worms : these advances formed the “investment.” The cocoons 
when delivered were spun into silk at numerous filtaures, 
some of which were hired, while others belonged to the 
Company itself, Advances were also occasionally made 
cirect to the rearers of the worms, and those who took such 
advances were granted certain privileges, such as exemption 
from being summoned by the civil courts. Silk was not 
manufactured at the Company’s establishments, but after 
being reeled off at the filatures was exported in its raw 
state, 

In the year 1835 th» Company gave up private trade, and 
its factories were sold off, passing into the hands of Messrs, 
Watson and Company, who also possessed several filatures of 
their own. Under their management the trade develdped 
rapidly, and excellent raw silk was manufactured in large 
quantities, nearly the whole of it being exported to Europe. 
In 1871 the Collector reported thal in Messrs. Watson and 
Company’s factories employment was given to from 8,000 to 
9,000 persons in the manufacture of raw silk alone, the capital 
invested in the undertaking being as much as 16 to 17 lakhs 
perannum. The total outturn of raw silk from both European 
and Indian filavures was estimated at about 400,000 Ibs. or 
180 tons valued at 37 lakhs per annum. The oatturn from 
Messrs. Watson and Company’s filatures alone was apout 
2,000 maunds, and a large business was also carried on by a 
Frenea house, Messrs. Perrin and Company. 

Towards the close of the nineteenth century the industry 
began to languish owing to the competition of other countries 
and diseases among the silk worms, and the outturn fell in 1898 
to 155,000 lbs. or less than one-third of what it had been in 
1871. Messrs, Watson and Company hal now almost given up 
the trade, having only one filature at Sirail, but the Bengal 
Siik Company and Messrs. Louis Payen aud Company (a 
French firm) had come into the field. The former Company 
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had factories at Sardah and Motihar with eight subordinate 
filatures, and the latter had factories at Kayla, Khojapur and 
Sahebganj. There were thus three companies with 14 concern 
producing about 70 tons of silk a ye ur, 

The mannfacture of silk, bas since steadily declined. 
The average production for the ast three years of the 
nineteenth century was only 97,000 Ibs, valued at Rs. 820,000, 
and by 1906-07 the outturn had fallen to 34,000 Ibs, In 1909 
the Pengal Silk Company closed its filatures and other 
European firms a'so gave up the busincss, The outturn accord- 
ingly fell in 1911 to 22,000 Ibs. The effect of the collapse of 
the industry on the labour market is reflected in the census 
returns, for in 1901 the number of persons supported by 
silk weaving and spinning was 7,400 and an L9LL it had fallen 
to 3,000." 

The bulk of the Rajshahi filatuse silk was exported to 
Europe, where it used to command a sale at priccs somewhat 
lower than those paid for silk produced from continental 
worms. It was used largely in the manufacture of silk hata, 
The Eurupean filatures suffered from the competition of other 
nations, tariff duties and diseases among the silk worms, which 
reduced profits to a figure that no longer paid them. Disease 
amgng the silk worms Las also hampered the native rearers to 
such an catent that nearly all have given up rearng cocoons 
as less profitable than the cultivation of jute, 

There are no longer any Europeau filatures, and the whole 
reeling of silk is done by Indians; yarn spun Ly the Indian 
method of reeling is called kh@muru silk. The trade is now 
small, there being only three filatures at work, viz. at 
Belgharia. Khojapur and Shamshadipur (on the 9th mile 
of the Nator—Rampur Boalia 10ad). The Ahdmrw silk is 
not so uniform or so fine as inthe filature system, and 18 
more difficult to unwind than filature silk. Mr. N.G.Mukharji, 
however, points out that, on the whole, it is less capensive to 
reel silk according to the native method than according to the 
filature system, because the yield of Ahdmrw silk is larger, 
while the establishment charges of European factories are much 
greater. Thus the manufacture of khdémru silk proves more 
profitable to the reeler than that of filature silk notwith- 
standing tha higher price which can be obtained for the 
latter.t 





~The total number supported by all branches of the mdvstry, eg, rearing silk 
‘worms, gathering cocoons, spinning, weaving and dyeing eilk, was 30,Q00 in 1901 
{NG Mukhani, Monograph on the Silk Fabries of Bengal, 1908. 
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The matka cloths turned out by the Rajshahi weavers have 
a good reputation ; pierced and waste silk woven by the native 
method is called mathe, The weavers live in several villages 
near Dakra (6 miles south-east of Charghat) and Mirganj, 
viz., Raipur (1 mile south of Dakra), Chandanshahar, Hazra- 
hati, Nandangachhi and Panikamra. Their fabrics, which aré 
known as Dakra matkas, though none are woven at Dakra 
itself, have a reputation for excellence, some being so fine that 
they look like fabrics made of reeled ailk. The raw sitk 
is obtained partly from Malda and partly from cocoons reared 
locally. Ahdémru silk is occasionally mixed with matka 
thread for turning out matkus of superior quality for special 
orders. 

An atiempt was made some years ago hy a gentleman of 
Rampur Boalia, Babi Akshay Kumar Maitra, to develop the 
industry and improve the position of the weavers by in- 
troducing and popularizing the use of the fly-shuttle loom, 
His efforts were, however, unsuccessful, His account of the 
steps he took 18 as follows : “I waa directed by the Government 
of the late lamented Sir John Woodbarn to carry on cortain ex- 
periments with a view to ascertain how far the fly-shuttle 
loom was really suited to silk weaving. 1 brought a loom from 
Kushtia, and subsquently made a few specimen looms of,the 
type in the school, and carried on experiments with them in 
weaving, (1) silk, (2) silk waste, commonly called matka, 
(3) mixed fabrics of silk and matka, (4) of matka and cotton. 
But I found the fly-shuttle loom useful only under efficient 
management in weaving wrappers aud gown pieces with warp 
of matka thread, woven with weft of matka or of silk cotton. 
A piece so woven at the school, with warp of silk, was presented 
to Sir John Woodburn, and similar pieces were sold at Rs. 2 per 
yard. There is an increasing market for such stuff, and I had 
offers from Australia, as the stuff looked like endi, commonly 
called “ Assam silk.” Bat I found to my regret that the 
profits would not pay the capitalist, although they might help 
the matka weaver to make a little more than what he did 
with his old loom. I tried to induce the matka weayers of 
Rijshahi to adopt the “fly-shuttle loom,” but they then 
preferred, and still prefer, their old loom.” 

The Sevricultural School at Rampur Boalia, to which re- 
ference 1s made in the above extract, was established in 1897 
with the object of turning out trained sericultural overseers and 
training the sous of rearers in methods of seed examination. 
Asilk nursery (for rearing healthy silk worms) has also been 
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started by Government at Mirganj, on the 19th mile of the 
Pabna Road, the buildings of an old indigo factory being 
utilized for the purpose. 

Other industries are of little importance. Cotton weaving 
is a decadent village handicraft, giving employment to only 
4200 persons. Cotton cloths are prtnted and dyed at Rampur 
Boalia, Pottery for domestic use, and brick rings for earthen 
wells are made at Kalam in the Nitor subdivision. Reed mata 
are made for local use at Naogiéon. There isa sere mill at 
Rampur Boalia belonging to a local contractor which employs 
20 persons ani anoth-r at Dighapatia belonging to Mes rs. Mitra 
and Company. 

Indigo was once a product of the first rank in Rajshahi. The 
industry was in the hands of Messrs. Watson and Company, and 
the crop was miinly grown on the alluvial lands along the 
Ganges and on the chars. In 1896 there were 6,000 aces under 
indigo, but since then tts cultivation has been abandoned owing 
to the compctition of the synthetic dyo amt of ordmary 
country crops. The sole vestiges of the industry arc the ring 
of indigo works and vats scattered about tho district, generally 
with casuarina trees about them, which the indigo planters 
introduced, 

Forty years ago almost all the centres of trade were situated 
on the banks of rivers; but since the opening of the railway, 
trade has naturally tended to concentrate in the neighbourhood 
of tho railway stations. As, howevcr, there 18 no railway 
in the whole of the western portion of the istrict, the 
tiver-borne trade is still of importance, and some of the 
largest markets are situated on the banks of rivers, ey., 
Rampur Boadlia and Godagari on the Padma; Atrat on the 
Ataai, Changdhupail and Guradaspur on the Baral, Kaligany on 
one of the feeders of the Chalan Bu, and Naogdon on the 
Jamuna. 

A larga amount of trade iscarried on at village Adis or 
markets, which are held on fixed days, once or twice or 
thrice a week, The Adé is naually heldim an open space, 
where vendors from the neghbouring villages and petty 
traders from a distance sell their goods. They either ait on the 
ground with their wares set out before them, or occupy open 
sheds or booths with corrugated iron or thatched roofs. Around 
the central spate are the houses of the permanent shop-keepers, 
who dealin galt, karosine oil, piece-gonds, metal utensils and 
other imported goods. In the central space business is transac- 
tedin all kinds of country produce, rice, vegetabAe, Spices, 
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betel, tobacco, fruit, fish and earthenware. Here the villager 
disposes of his surplus produce and obtains what he needs 
himself. The more important Adfs are also frequented by the 
brokers (dald/s or paikdrs) of merchants dealing in country 
produce. These markets belong to the zamindars, who charge 
the vendors fees for the right to sell their goods. In addition, 
to the fees realised from the vendors, the zamindars’ servants 
(naibs and muharrirs) levy atoll in kind from the stalls of 
fruit, vegetable and fish vendors, which is commonly known 
as (told (literally picked up, ie., a levy). 

A considerable amount of business is also transacted at 
annual me/ds or religious fairs. The most important of these 
are those held at Khetur and Manda, which take place in 
October and April, respectively, and are attended by twenty 
thousand to thirty thousand persons. The fairs are in fact 
temporary centres of trade, 
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THE northern section of the Eastern Lengal State Railway Ran- 
i.e, the section from the Ganges to Siliguri, passes through “*** 
the Nator subdivision and a small,part of the Naogaon subdi- 
vision. The total length within the district is 40 miles and the 
stations (with the distances between them) proceeding from 

the south to north are as shown in the 





STATION, Mines : . : 
aa margin. After Raninagar the railway 
Atanieae 3 runs through the ogra district, but close 
Ma aionl + to the western boundary of Rajshahi, and 
Baxudebjur é pre are on stati vithin. ea reac: 
Madhnagar 1 there ar thee stations within ¢ wy reac h 
Arai 6 of places in the Naogdon subdivision, 
Raninagar « 





viz., (going from south to north) Santahar, 
Tilakpur and Akkelpur, Santahar, which is only just out- 
side the district boundary, is the junction for the Kaunia- 
Santahar loop line, which goes off to Fogra on the cast and 
thence to Kaunia and Lalmanirhat. Till 1915 the line was 
on the metro gauge, but since the bridging of the Ganges 
thé broad gauge has been oxtended to Santahar. 

In the extreme south-west of the district there is a short 
length of the Godagari-Katihar extension of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway. The terminus is at Godagari, from 
which a short length of line branches to Godagari Ghat on the 
Padma: from the latter station a ferry atvamer plies to Lal- 
gola Ghat, thus ensuring communication with Berhampore and 
Calcutta. On the north the line passes through Malda to 
Katihaér. The length of the line in Rajshabi is very short, 
being about 11 miles, and there are only three stations, viz.,. 
Godagari Ghat on the riverside, Godagari in the village itself, 
and Digram six miles further on. The stations to the north 
are not far from the boundary and can be reached from places 
in the district. They are Amnyra (not far from Jhelim), 
Nach#ul and Rohanpur. Owing tothe formation of a char 
opposite Godagari, which prevents steamers from getting into 
the bank, the terminus was shifted in 1915 from Godagari to 
Bargachhi 5‘miles down the Ganges, the new station taking 
the old name of Godagari Ghat. 

A glance at the map will show that there is no railway in 
“the wide stretch of country between these two lmes. Three 
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schemes have been proposed for upening up this tract. The 
first contemplates the construction of a branch line from 
Santahar through the Naogaon subdivision to Rohanpur in the 
Malda district. The other two are alternative schemcs for a 
line across the south of the district, which would give Rampur 
Boalia the raulway communication which it at present lacks, 
The first proposal is for a broad gauge line from Nator through 
Rampur Bodlia and thence to Godagari. The second is for a 
line from Ishurdth through Rampur Bodha to Nachaul on the 
Godagari-Katihar Railway, 21 miles north of Godagari. The 
survey of both lines has been made and estimates have been 
prepared, but the adoption of either has heen prevented by 
the financial stringeucy caused by the war. 

The construction and maintenance of roads im Rajshahi 
present considerable difficulties owing fo the physical features 
of the country. Large areas are swampy and water-logged, the 
water lying in them toa considerable depth during the rains. 
In such areas roads can only be made at great expense as high 
embankments are necessary. Their upkeep 18 also difficult, 
because the borrow-pits, from which the earth is taken to 
make the embankment, remam full of water tll late in the 
year, and they can only be utilised during the comparatively 
short time that they are dry. There are, moreover, numerous 
water-conrscs and rivers which require large and expensive 
bridges. Lastly, the soil is composed of alluvium, and there is 
no stone. The construction and maintenance of metallod 
roads consequently mvolve heavy expenditure, as all the metal 
las to be imported either from Jainu on the north or the 
Rajmahal Hills on the west. 

Altogether the District Board maintams 45 miles of 
metalled roads and 505 miles of unmetalled roads besides 928 
miles of village roads, which are mere fair-weather tracks, 
Many of the unmetalled roads are little better. Being com- 
posed of soft friable earth. they are covered deep with dust 
during the dry weather, and during the rains the earth is con- 
verted into Jiquid mud. One portion of the district is still very 
badly provided with roads. This is the Barind, where roads 
are few and far between. It is a great rice-producing tract 
with a large eaport, and the absence of roads is got over by 
cutting the small ridges between the fields after the rice has 
been harvested and then driving carts over the open country, 

The only metalled roads are (1) from Rampur Bodlia to 
Nator, (2)from Rampur Bofalia to Nahata, (3) from Santabar 
railway alation to Naogaon, (4) part of the Pabna road from 
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Rampur Boalia, and (5) a short length from Nator to Dighapatia 
on the outskirts of Nator. Another roadis now being metal- 
led, viz., that from Lalpur to Gopalpur railway station. 

The following 1s a brief acconnt of the :mportant roads :— 

The Nator road, 30 miles long, 18 the most important road 
in the disinct, as it connects the head-quarters station of 

“Rampur Bogha with the railway and is the only metalled road 
Of any considerable strength It starts from the cutcherry at 
Rampur Boaha, passes through the town in a tortuous way, 
and then runs almost due east to the railway station at 
Nator (28 miles) and terminates in the town of Nator 2 unles 
further on. A considerable length of the road runs 
through low marshy country, and herc the road runs on the 
top of a gh embankment. At Jhalmaha on the 2ist mile 
there 18 a Ingh long bridge over the myer Musakhan, on the 
bank of which there isan inspection Lungalow. More than one 
passenger motor service has been started on the road, but 80 far 
none has been a real success. Most persons travel on the “ tum- 
tum ” of the district ; this 1s a small pony-drawn sprnged cart 
on which pasgengers sit on a kind of wooden tray, a httle higher 
than the driver’s seat, which 18 on the level of the shafts. 

The Nahata road, 6, miles long, runs from Rampur Boalia 
to Nahata and 1s metalled throughout, At the latter place it 
meets the Paralar river, Which 1s unbridged. The continuation 
of the road northwards to Sa:para and thence to Manda 1s un- 
metailed. This road 1s an important outlet for the grain 
trathe of the north of the district, which comes down to 
Nahata both by mver and road. 

The Malda road runs from Rampur Boala to the boundary 
of the Malda district (23 mules) on the west. For the first 
2} miles it 1s carried along the top of the Public Works Depart- 
ment embankment, which protects Rampur Boalia from the 
floods of the Ganges and then it runs close to the river passing 
through Premtal (11 miles), Kargachhi (13 mies) and Godagari 
(19 miles). The remainder of the road 18in bad order. It 
passes over an unbridged Akal at Abhaya and runs through 
Sultanganj, following the left bank of the Mahananda. 

The Pabna road is another road running from Rampur 

. Boalia, which 1s lard down close to or along the Ganges, Its 
total length is,35 mules and it follows a south-easterly direction 
to the border of the Pabna district. It takes off from the Nator 
oad on the outskirts of Rampur Boaha and 1s metalled as far 
as the Achintala Khal on the 8th mile. It then runs close to 
the Ganges as far as Sardah 13 miles from Rampir Boalia ; 
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this Jength is expos -d to the encroachments of the Ganges and 
various sections have been swept away, so that diversions have 
had to be made, 7.¢., new alignments are made further inland. 
A mile beyond Sardah it comes to Charghat on the Karal river, 
which is unbridged, and thence via Mirganj, Bagha and Bilmaria 
to Lalpur on the 30th mile. ‘ 
Dindypur The Dinajpar road starts from Godagari on the Ganges and 
rad runs northwards into the Malda district and then e, afler a 
short passage through a projecting corner of Rajshahi, mto 
Dinajpur. Its total leugth m the district (aneluding both 
sections) 1s 16 miles. It bears a heavy tratlic, bring the chiet 
road by which the graim-laden carts of the Parind rake 
their way to the Ganges. This road was built during the 
early days of British rule aud was the mam ronte trom 
Murshidabad to Darjeeling. Itis hence deseribed by Major 
Sherwill im his Report on the Dinagpur  Dastiret (1863) 
as “the Darjeeling high road, whiet connects the Sikkium- 
Himalaya mountains with the great Gangetic valley.” 
“'This line of road,” he wrote, “has been well chosen. From 
the Ganges to Kantnuggar on the Pooranababa (or Dhapa), 
a distance of 100 miles, there is no nullah of auy unportance, 
It is a raised earthen road, kept in good repair and 14 practi- 
cable at all seasons for wheeled carriage, eacopt the worst part 
of the rains. The small water-courses are brilg*+! over, ‘This 
used lo be the road taken by dd@é travellers proceeding from 
Calcutta to Darjeeling; but since the opening of the railway 
to Rajmahal and Monghyr, it is nearly deseited for the more 
direct road via Carragola Ghat and Purneah high road.” In 
Dinajpuar, the portion north of the town of Dinaypur is still 
called the Darjeeling road, and that to the south the Murshida- 
bad road, ay it connects with Murshidabad by means of the 
ferry across tle Ganges at Godagari. 
Pogia The Bogra read runs north-eastward from Nitor to the 
tout boundary of the Pogra district, a total length of 28 miles, 
The first two miles are metalled, 7.¢., a8 far as Dighapatia, and 
the remainder is unmetalled. It passes over three unbridged 
rivers in the first 13 miles, viz., at Bagsar, Sherkol and.Singra. 
The first is a silted up channel of the southern branch of the 
Atrai, over which a temporary bridge is constructed in the dry 
season ; the other two, viz., the Raralai and Gur, are provided 
with ferries. Beyond Singra (13 miles) the road is embanked 
for 1, mile and then disappears altogether. The embankment 
projects into the Henan or Hiadla Bil, where the water stands 
10 feet deep in the rains. This 6é/ dries up in January’ and 
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can then be crossed by caris, but during the rains, and for 
several months after their cessation, boats are the only means 
of transport. ‘The road re-appears at (haugrim, 3 miles fur- 
thee on, and then runs over nigh land through Ranbagha to 
Nandigram (26 miles) and passes.into the Rogra district, two 
miles further on, his is an old road which 18 shown 1n the 
'Thak map as “Company's Sarai,” while m the Revenue Survey 
maps it 18 marked as a “high road,” as distinguished from less 
important roads and from old roads which had gone out of use, 

Road traffic 1s gradually mereasing as the natural water- Wars 
courses silt up, but during the rams the roadsim low-lying tet 
areas are searcely practicable lor wheeled traffic, and there 
are large tracts with no roads but with a net-work of wat r- 
courses Rivers and streams therefore still provide the chuf 
moan of internal communication especially durmg tho sams, 
when thae ae fow villag sin the north ind cast of the district 
which cannot be approache! by water. The country mim fact 
flooded, and there 1 a net-work of str ums ant wuter courses 
whith are navigable by boals of considerable burthen 

Tho following slitement of pohour-stations that can be 
reached by steam-launeh dutmg the whole yoar aud during the 
rains only may be ot servicer to touring ofhcers  — 
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It should be added that Badalgachhi, Mahadebpur, Manda, 
Naogaon and Nandanali can only be reached if the sveam- 
launch is small enough to pass under the railway bridge at Atrai; 
this has a clearance of 13 or 14 feet above the water-level. 

A daily steamer service worked jointly by the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Company and the India General Navigation and 
Railway Company plies between Lalgola Ghat and Charghat. 
The places at which it puts in are (from west to east) Premtali, 
Patibona (near Maricha in the district of Murshidabad), 
Rampur Bodlia and Sardah; the Agent of the Joint Companies 
has his head-quarters at Rampur Bodlia. Till May 1915 the 
steamers used to run beyond Charghat as far as Damukdia Ghat 
touching en route at Mirganj, Jalangi Ghat and Bengari. At 
Damukdia Ghat there was a connection with the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, but since the opening of the bridge across the 
Ganges this connection has ceased and the ran of the steamers 
has been consequently cut short. There is also a daily service 
from Lalgola Ghat up the Mahananda to Malda, The large 
cargo steamers of the Ganges Despatch Service from Goalundo 
to Digha (near Patna) also work along the Ganges. They 
call at Rampur Bodlia and Godaygari on tho second day of the 
journey from Godlundo, and at Lalgola Ghat and Rampur 
Boalia on the ninth day of the downward journey from Difha, 
They also put in for cargo at Charghat. Kalidaskhali 3 miles 
east of Rajapur, and Bengari 6 miles east of the same place, 

Boats of many kinds ply on the Ganges and other rivers, 
and all that can be attempted is a very brief mention of the 
principal kinds. ‘The most primitive is the dunga, which is a 
dugout made from the ¢dl (palm) tree. Another rude kind of 
boat called saranga is used in small rivers and marshes, It is 
hollowed out from the trunk of a large tree into the shape of a 
flat square-ended punt and is propelled by a pole or bamboo 
‘The commonest boat (in the proper sense of the word) 18 the 
dings, which is made of planks and serves both for fishing and 
the conveyance of passengers. The kosha is a larger boat used 
for cargo; it is long and narrow in shape. The pans: is 
built like the dingi, bat is covered with a mat roof from the 
stern to the mast. " 

No account of the boats of the district would be complete 
without the mention of the chdri or nédd. This is‘nothing more 
nor less than a large shallow round bowl, which is exactly 
like a coracle except that it is made of earthenware. It is 
used to cross bils and nullahs and requires expert knowledge 
in order to propel it. 
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CHAPTER X. 





LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


WHEN the British took over the revenue admimstration of Revexua 
Bengal, Rajshahi formed an mmmense zamindar, or private 
estate, belonging to the Nitor Raja, who was alone responsible 
for the payment of the land revenne. The average annual de- 
mand in the four years 1766-70 was Rs, 27,02,000 (seca), but the 
figure had fallen to Rs. 22,56,000 (s1cca) im 1775-9, when the 
proprietor was the celebrated Raut Bhawam ‘The estate, it must 
be remembered, included not only the present district, but also 
JaYye portions of other districts both to the south and to the 
north of the Ganges, The lavish munificence and chanty of 
the Ram caused her to fall in aireaig with her revenu, and 
the Government was cumpelled to take the collection out of her 
hands. Fora succession of years the zamindarit was either 
held khds, 2.¢., under the direct management of the State, or 
was farmed out to revenue Contractors. At the decennial 
settlement in 1790, the adopted son of the Ram, Raja Ram- 
krishna, was permitted to engage for the whole district at a 
permanent assessment ¢f Rs, 23,28,000 (sieca). The strict 
regulations, however, which were then introduced for the 
recovery of revenue arrears by sale of the defaulters’ estate, were 
constantly called into x -quisiuion against the Raja. Portion 
after pertion of bis property was put up to auction and 
knecked down etther to strangers fiom Calcutta or to the 
dependants whom his own layity had enriched. Some portions 
moreover had already been made into ¢dé/wks, for landholders 
at that trm@ when compelled by necessity to raise money 
did not create s1b-tcnures at fived rites of rent, but sold part 
of their property, which thus became an independent fdluk, 
At the time of ‘he Permanent Settlement uumlers of these 
_tdlukddrs were declared independent of the zamindar, and 
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entitled to hold their lands and pay the Government rental 
direct into the district treasury instead of through the zaraindar 
as heretofore. 

‘The result of all these separations was that in 1800-0! the 
district comprised 1,603 separate estates paying a total, 
Jand revenue of Rs. 14,71,430. The average land 
revenue payable by each estate was Rs. 918, and only 141 
out of the 1,603 estates were returned as paying a Government 
revenue exceeding Rs. 1,000 per annum. ‘Lhe decrease of 
the total land revenue of the district in 1800-1 as compared with 
1790 was due to the separation of the large tract known as 
Nij Rajshahi, which in 1793 was divided among the districts to 
the south of the Ganges, Subdivision of property has since 
gone on rapidly, although perhaps not to 80 great an extent as 
in some other Bengal districts, In 1850-51 the total number of 
estates in the district amonnted (oO LN13, possessed by 4,550 
registered: proprietors, and the land revenue to Rs, 11,76,000. 
The total numbir of estates m1 1870-71 had fallen to 1721 
and the land revenue demand was reduced to Rs, 10,359,000, but 
this decrease was due to the reduced area of the district. On the 
other hand, the number of registered proprietors had iereased to 
»,492. The subseqaent fluctuations have not been great, the 
coflections being Rs, 925,000 m 1880-8], Rs, 9,04,000e in 
1890-91, Rs. 10,26,000 m 1900-01, and Rs. 10,22,000 in 1910-11, 

According to the returns for 1914-15, there are 1,682 estates 

on the tauzi roll, and the total 
T 7 current demand is Rs, 

















es ul 10,18,000: at least half of 

Re them are small estates paying 

Fermauentiy wetted | 16 | dw ~—odess than Rs. 100 as land 
Gacereih tain | sm revenue, Details of each 


class of estates are given in 
the margin. 

The nomber of estates assessed to road and public works 
cesses is 4,511, viz., 3,686 revenue-paying estates, 171 rent-free 
estates and 664 rent-free tenures. The number of recorded 
sharcholders of these estates is 9,223, so that there are approxi- 
mately two shvreholders to each estate. There are also 14,629 
tenures assessed to cesses with 16,201 shareholders. The gross 
rental of the district is 39 lakhs, so that the laxd revenue is 
only about one-fourth of the assets. 

Government is a large landed proprietor holding no less than 
21 estates,af which the greater number are didra estates in the 
Ganges. Government owns the latter by virtue of the law 
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that land in the bed of a navigable river between its fixed 
banks is public domain. 


————S 





























H 
Pee Estare . tana Nuunber of tenants. 
Sada... | Baghita ce) 18 
Do. Barnes Char (Put i) at 16 
Do Barnes Chir Cart i) 83 29 
Do. Bulanpm 63 1 
Do Chabbisnag ir 210 95 
Do. Huzrapur 205 58 
Do Tsabpur 356) | Unassessed 
Do. Shauboua 1,347 227 
Do Kinda pm Char 3R89 53 
Do Klndiupm Dri 647 347 
Do Kotalipiny 36 10 
Do Nabmasu 20 265 
Do Nina Char 2,704 os 
Do Nawscia on 1,699 | Not ay ulible. 
Do Nauscra Sultanpur 655 40 
Do Sonathands Maya Char ao} 962 | 19) 
Do... | Suvaapar <6 1 1,4R2 8 
Do, ..{Syampm Chir ae | 563 RH 
Do... | Mumin | 240 7 
Nator 2. | Jayhisany Chak” 3 1 
Naogaon | Sustadashite Pe ee) a 16 
° 
There are also 9 resumed proprietary estates held by 
Government as shown below:— 
Sab- | A 
ice | Esrate. (aereny | Number of tenants 
trreuil 
1 
Asar Jot 106 25 
‘Asat Lupta Paya Jot 60 17 
Gopalpur } Under — water — and 
Muhtipar a aa tun issesned, 
Nansera Sultdipur 182 23 
Sonaskandi Char 428 | Unassessed 
Kachutia oe 22 14 
Kaigion Bingion 108 37 
Talam Ratail ove 78 22 











There gre nine main varieties of rent-free tenures as Baws 
follows :—(1) aima, (2) madadmdash, (3) debottar, (4) brahmot- 7anvess. 
tar, (5) pirpal, (6) mahattran, (7) bhogottar, (8) service tenures 
of various kinds and (9) ieba tenures. These rent-free tenures 
may be subdivided, with reference to the purpose for which they 
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were granted, into (a) those granted for religious purposes, and 
(b) those granted for the benefit of individuals or families. 
There may also be a cross-classification of these cer dres, 
between those of Hindu and those of Muhammadan creation, 

Auma estates are tenures originally granted by the Mughal 
Government, either rent-free or subject to a smull quit-rent, to 
learned or pious Musalmans, or for religious and charitable 
uses mm connection with the Muhammadan religion. These 
tenures existed long before the Company’s accession to the 
Diwan, and have always been recognised by the British 
Government as hereditary and transferable. The large auma 
estate of Bagha near Bilmaria is a Muhimmadan grant, which 
was conferred «hirect by one of the Delln Emperors. 

Pirpdl lands are small endowments for the mamtenance of 
tombs (dargd@) and mosques, and are met with in almost every 
village. Although thegrants are for the endowment of Muham- 
madan institutions, they have im many instances been made 
by Hindu zamindars for the requirements of the Muhammadan 
population of then villages, 

Many of the Hindu religious rent-free tenures, such as 
debottar, brakmottar bhogottar, and mahattran, have been 
created by zamindars subsequent to the Permanent Settlement, 
while others date back to the days of the Mughal Emperers. 
The celebrated Rant Bhawém of Nator created many of 
these tenures. ebottar lands are rent-free grants for the pur- 
pose of the worship of the gods, and 4ahmottar lands for the 
maintenance of Brahmans. Bhogoltar and mahattran tenures 
are created by the zamindars for the maintenance of relations, 
or for respectable persons other than Brahmans; but they are 
few in number in this district, The difference between 
mahattran and bhogottar estates is that the former are heredi- 
tary, while the latter are generally limited to the hfe-time 
of the grantees, 

Service tenures are very numerons in Rajshahi. They are 
lands granted by the zamindars in favour of persons of whose 
services they avail themselves. The grantees receive no pay, 
but hold their land rent-free in return for the services 
they render. The tenures are not, as a rule, hereditary, and 
are never transferable; they are cancelled when the service 
ends, either on the failure of male members of the tenure- 
holder’s family, or when the necessity for service towards the 
grantor comes to an end. 

Heba properties are tenures which, in a few instances, heads 
of zamindari families have created in favour of one or other of 
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the female members of their families. Some tenures of this 
description are held by females from mother-in-law to 
daughter-in-law, and so on, in succession. 

“There is” remarks the Settlement Officer in his Annual 

~ Report for 1912-13, “a very large number of /@khirdj holdings 
in Rajshahi district. Brahmottars and debottars were given 
very freely at the time of Rani Uhawani, many by herself and 
many in imitation of what she was doing. There are no less 
than 38,000 éaiddds that were filed in the Collectorate under 
the two Ldakhirdj Regulations. Many of these do not belong 
to the present Rajshahi «istrict, for the collection does not seem 
to have been broken when other districts were split off from 
the original Rajshahi. here are the records of 1092 resump- 
-tion cases in the Collectorate. Before a resumption case could 
be taken up now, it would be necessary to examine all the 
38,000 taiddds, to find whether a faiddd for the particular 
lakhirdj under examination had been filed, and also all the 
former resumption cases to see whether a case had been taken 
up and dropped. As the taiddds, which are often in old 
Persian handwriting, contain the names of villages and thanas 
as they existed a hundred years ago, and as any taiddd might 
belong to a village now in Dinajpur, Bogra or Pabna, instead of 
toea village in Rajshahi, it can hardly be imagined how diffi- 
cult the task of identifying the ¢a‘ddd@ land would be.” 

Prior to the Permanent Settlement the zamindars, having no 
fixed interest in their estates, could not create sub-tenures at a 
fixed rate of rent as at present. At that time, when compelled 
by necessity to raise money, they had to sell a portion of their 
property, which thus became an independent ¢@luk. This was 
greatly to the advantage of the cultivators, inasmuch as their 
relations were directly with the zamindars, and they had not 
to bear the pressure of a gradation of landlords, Nearly allthe 
middlemen’s tenures at fixed rates have either originated or 
acquired a settled character subsequent to the Permanent 
Settlement, 

The vatni taluks represent the highest class of subordinate 
tenures. Prior to 1819 very few patnis existed in the district, 
there being many difficulties to hinder the creation of such 
ub-tenures by the zamindars. Regulation VIII of 1819 
facilitated the creation of patnis and the various subordinate 
tenures of the same nature such as d@r-patnis and se-patnis, 
Briefly, patniddrs may be said to stand in the position of actual 
proprietors, with the exception that they pay rent to the 
gamindar. The most distinctive incident of these tenures is” 
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that they are liable to be sold summarily for arrears of rent at 
the instance of the zamindar, jnst as revenne-paying estates are 
sold by Government for arrears of revenue, 

Other intermsdiate tenures, viz., shikmi, kaimi, mukar- 
rari, istimrdéri and maurusi, ete., are hereditary, held at 
a fixed rate of rent, and are, in the majority of cases, transfer? 
able, As in patnis, sub-infeudation is carried on in these 
intermediate permanent tenures. In each case the character of 
the sub-tenures is the same as that of the one immediately 
above it, the only differences being in the amount of rent and 
the medium through which it is payable. 

Farming leases (ijdra) for specific periods to middlemen are 
common. Tenures called zar-t-peshgi leases occasionally oecur. 
The creation of this latter description of holding arises out of 
monoy transactions, in which the owner of the property 
borrows asam of money, and in return gives a lease of the 
estate or holding to the lender, who enjoys the proceeds until 
the debt and interest are liqui 

A description of cultivation tenares known as huzuri jot 
differs from other raiyati holdings, in the cirenmsianee that 
the cnitivator pays his rent direct to the zamindar and not 
through the luksildar or gomdasta, This is a privilege yranted 
to the principal tenant in a village by way of distinction. 

A curious tenancy met with in the Nator subdivision is 
calied sunkdrdri. It applies only to land sown with boro, or 
summer paddy, in the Jils north of Nator. The area of the 
bil under the erop is measured each year and the rent paid 
according to the results of the measurement. 

‘There is a modification of this system called bhdy-khdjana 
under which the tenant pays one-fourth of the crop plus a 
money rent, the idea being that as the cultivator will have to 
pay a fixed sem of money as part of his rent, he will take 
more trouble over cultivation and so enhance the. value of 
the fourth share of the produce that goes to his landlords. 
This tenancy is common in the south of the Nator subdivi- 
sion. 

Some of the largest landlords in Rajshahi come, of old 
families, such as the Tahirpur Raj, the Puthia Raj, the Nator 
Raj, the Dighapatia Raj and the Dubalhati Raj. They exercise 
considerable power over their tenantry, which ig very largely 
due to their prestige and the force of tradition, Other land- 
lords, who are comparatively new comers or nouveaux riches, 
have a power which would astonish persons accustomed to the 
indepondence of raiyats in other parts of India. Nearly all 
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large zamindars are in fact local magnates, A significant 
example of the power exercised by landlords is the system 
of zamindari dichdrs or trials, at which cases occurring on 
their estates are heard and decided. Such cases are not 
confined to digputcs about lands, but may also include 
Ymatiers of a criminal nature. The authority of the land- 
lord to hear and decide such cases 18 recognised and rarely 
disputed; and it must be admitted that in one way the 
bichdrs serve a useful purpose, for the cases are heard 
promptly and the partis are saved the delay and expense 
imeidental to regular trials mn the ernninal courts at a distant 
head-quarters. The zamindari biehd@r is, mn tact, often the 
modern substitute for the old sillage tribunal. 

‘At the same tue the system 18 hable to abuse. Crimes are 
often hushed up. Even when they are reported tothe police, the 
parties go finst to the zammdari culcherry and the delay caused 
by this prevents prompt investigation and the discovery of clues. 
In most cases, too, zamindars are absentees and they leave 
the adjudication of disputes to their Naibs, Many of the Naibs 
are unscrupulous and avaricious, taking a good share of the 
fines imposed; it 1s for this reason that it is said that 
“Naibs live lke Nawébs.”” The fines imposed are often 
hvevier than a criminal court would impose in view ot the 
slender means of the parties. The majority of the Naths are, 
moreover, Hindus, who have Little sympathy with Muham- 
madan tenants, 

In some estates there 18 a regular hierarchy of conrts, an 
appeal lying from the Naab to the Diwan or Manager and trom 
the latter to the proprictor himself, just like a court of first 
instance, a Judge and the High Court, 

In Chapter VIJ an account had been given of the way in 
which zamindars enhance their tenants’ rents, from which it 
will be clear that the landlords have almost made a dead letter of 
the provisions of the Bengal Tenaney Act, which have been 
designed for the protection of the raiyats. Further evidence 
of the subservient condition of the peasantry is given in the 
Rajshahi Settlement Report for 1912-13. This report refers only 
to the Naogaon subdivision, but the state of affairs described, 
so far from being exceptional, is quite general. 

“The most remarkable feature of the relations between 
landlords and tenants is the submission of the tenants and the 
respect they retain for their landlords. Unjust exactions in 
yent as alwdbs are the rule, but cases where the-tenants 
resist these are practically unknown. The tenants refuse to 
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fight. They know the power of the samindars’ agents and are 
ignorant or afraid of the law which exists for their protection. 
Everywhere the landlords esercise, personally or through their 
managers and naiba, a large civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
As a rule, where the landlords’ private interests are not 
affected, decisions are roughly just and are seldom disputed.* 
Where these powers are wielded by the unscrupulous naib 
of an absentee landlord, the state of the tenants is unhappy. 

“The worst offenders are petty landlords, especially those 
who are professional money-lenders. Such Jandlords have 
no conception of the duties of a landed proprietor to his 
tenants, and they stoop to all soris of petty knavery m order 
to increase their wealth. Sa/dmz 18 iaken from two different 
tenants for the samo land; every artifice 1s employed to 
dispogsess a ratyat, in order to let the land on half-produce 
rent. A widow, a minor or female heir bas a loabtful chance 
of succeeding to the raiyat: holding. A distant collateral is 
never recognized.” 

Commenting on this, the Director of Land Records* 
remarks: “The absentee landlord, the Settlement Officer 
reports, 18 one of the main causes of oppression, He leaves 
his reputation in the hands of unscrupulous and oppressive 
agents, who make their master’s name hateful in the ears of 
the tenants. The total abwdabs vary from 4 annas to 9 annas 
per rupee of rent. In the large estates, where regular exac- 
tions are made of fixcd amounts and at fixed times, these 
exactions are less harassing than those which belong to the 
class of pure and simple extortion. In the latter class I 
would put the worthy gentleman who, having a house to 
build, has collected Rs. 16,000 towards it from his tenants ; 
the far seeing gentleman who, having to fight his tenants in 
the settlement coarts, tried to collect annas 6-9 per rupee of 
rent from them beforehand to pay his costs; the needy soul, 
with a son in England, who makes regular collections for his 
education ; and the enlightened estate which extorted Rs. 16,000 
out of the tenants of a newly-purchased property by the threat 
of a general enhancement of rent.” % 

In only one large estate have the tenants asserted themselves. 
This is an estate where there has already been a record-of- 
rights. ‘his is no doubt the reason why they have asserted 
their righis, submitted to no illegal eaactions and found a leader, 
It must not be imagined that a powerful landlord is alwaye 


* Report on Survey and Settlement Operations in Bengal for 1018514. 
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oppressive and uncharitable. A striking instance to the 
contrary is given in the Settlement Officer’s account of the 
estate of Rabindra Nath Tagore, the Bengali poet, whose fame 
is world-wide. It is clear that to poetical genius he adds 
practical and beneficial ideas of estate management, which 
should be an example Lo the local zamindars, 

“A very favourable cxample of estate government is 
shown in the property of the poet, Sir Rabindra Nath Tagore, 
The proprietors brook no rivals. Sub-infeudation within the 
estate ia forbidden; raiyais are not allowed to sublet on pain 
of ejectment. There are three divinons of the estate, each 
under a Sub-Manager witha staff of fahsi/ddrs, whose accounts 
are strictly supervised. Half of the d@khi/as are checked by 
an officer of the head office. Employés are expected to deal 
fairly with the raryats, and unpopularnty earns dismissal, 
Registration of trausfer is granted on a fixed fee, but is refused 
in the case of an undesirable transferee. Remissions of rent 
are granted, when inability to pay is proved. In 1312 it is 
said that the amount remitted was Rs. 47,5 There are 
lower primary schools in cach division; and at Patisar, the 
centre’of managemont, there is a High English School with 
250 students and a charitable dispensary. These are main- 
taingd out of a fund to which the estate contributes annually 
Rs. 1,250, and the raiyats 6 pies per rupee in their rent. 
There is an annual grant of Rs. 940 for the relief of cripples 
and the blind, An agricultural bauk adsances loans to 
raiyats at 12 per cent. perannum. ‘The depositors are ehefly 
Calcutta friends of the poet, who get interest at 7 per cent. 
The bank has about Rs. 10,000 invested in loans.” 
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CHAPTER XI 





GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


THE district 18 divided mto 3 subdivisions, the area and 
— population of which are shown in 

j the margin. ‘The sanctioned stall 

Publier: | a Popsiwuor | ander the District Magistrate at 
- ~ | Rampur Bo&ha consists of three 


sik vena | Ofheers with first class powers, 





Sader 

Naogaon BAO b17,409 ‘in Far 

Nator 64 87-493 | and two officers with third class 
rasosay | DOWers, In addition to these 





Total 2,618 
officers, there are a Superinten- 


dent of Excise and a Special 
Partition Officer, the latter of whom is engaged in conducting 
the partition of two large estates, An Assistant Magistrate and 
a Sub-Deputy Collector are generally posted to Rampur Poalia, 
and there are two Kanungos for revenue work, The Sub-divi- 
sional Officer of Naogaon is assisted by a Sub-Deputy Collector, 
and the Sab-Divisional Officer of Nator by a Deputy Magistrate 
(who 18 generally called the Second Officer) and by a Suab- 
Deputy Collector. 

The Executive Engineer, Rajshahi Division, has also his 
headquarters at Rampur Bodlia. The district forms a sub- 
division of the Pubtie Works Department, called the Boalia 
subdivision, which is in charge of a Sub-divisional Officer. 
He has four overseers under him, wiz.,two at Rampur Poalia, 
one at Natorand one at Naogaon, each civil subdivision forming 
a section. A temporary subdivision under a separate Sub- 
Divisional Officer with an overseer and sub-overseer has also 
been created for the building works in progress at the Police 
Training College at Sardah : it will be abolished as soon as -the 
works are completed. 

There is a District and Sessions Judge for Rajahihi, who is 
also District and Sessions Judge of Malda, his headquarters 
being at Rampur Bodlia. In addition to the Stipendiary 
Magistrates, there are Benches of Honorary Magistrates at 
Rampur Boflia (9), Naogaon (5), Nator (6); the numbers 
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idicate the number of Honorary Magistrates on the Bench at 
cach place. The Subdivisional Officer of Nator has special 
powers under section 14 of the Criminal Procedure Code to try 
cases under the Railway and Telegraph Acts ocearring on tho 
railway hne from Sara to Santahat, part of which hes im this 
Yhstrict and part in the districts of Pabna and Bosra, 

Crvil justice is adminiswered by the Distict Jucge and by a 
Sub-Judge at Rampur Boaha and 3 Mansifs,of whom one holis 
his Court at Rampur Boaha, the s-cond at Naogdon and the 
third at Nator. 

There are altogether 14 thanas (revenue units) in the distuet 
with 26 police-stations (investigating centies) as shown below. 
It 18 proposed to establish another pohce-station at Ranmagar 
in the Panchupur thana, 




















SAvAn. ASRS NavGaon 
Thana, | Pohce station, | Thana Police station | Thana, Sates, 
= = , mail ate 
Bagmira | Bagmira | Baraigram | Baraigrian | Mahadehpur, Mabadeb 
Boaha ... Boia Guradixpur my 
Nahata j Lalpur + | Lalpur Mandi... | Manda 
| Paba Waha Nvimatpur 
Charghat |Chirghdt | Nator  ...| Nator Naogion | Naogion 
. | Rajapur | Bagitipira Badal 
Godagan | Godigin Kachbr 
Putha ... Poth | Nanda 
Durgapur | Singra... | syngra nfl 
Tanor ..|Tanor | Nandigrain | Panchupme | Pan chu 
Mohaupur pu 
Ahwd | | 
1 





The strevgth of the district police m 1914 was 650, viz., the 





Sobdtvinon siete | Datel | Iohowkidars 





Seiar ut 

Raton 109 

Naogion - Pa aI 
Total 334 Tee [ 





Superintendent, two Deputy 
Superintendents, 52 Sub-Inspee- 
tors, 71 head-constables and 517 


rs constables. The yitlage police 
force in the same year ager gatcd 
rere a 3,727 as shown in the margin, 


The armed reserve at Rampur 


a consists of one sibiiceecoen one Sub-Inspcctor, 4 head- 
constables and 50 constables. 

The Police, Training College at Sardah 18 a large institution 
in which probationary Assistant Superintendents, Deputy 
Superintendents, Bub-Inspectors and constablcs are trained in 
their duties. Atpresont (Japuary 19J5)12 Probationary Apsist- 
ant Superintenden's, one probationary Deputy Superintendent, 
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120 Probationary Sub-Inspectors and 400 constables are under- 
going traming there, making a total of 533 men, while the 
imsiructing staff alone amounts to 80 men. ‘There is also a 
large Police Constables Training School at Rampur Bodlic ; at 
the cnd of 1914-15, there were 374 recruits under training, the 
staff consisting of the Princrpal, 2 Inspectors, 7 Sub-Inspeciors, 
30 head-constables and 2 constables. The total police force 
in the «istrict amounts to approximately 1,650, including 
probationary officers and recruits in the Pohce Traimng Coilege 
and the Constables Training School. 

There is a large Central Jail at Rampur Boaha, which also 
serves as the District Jail. As a Central Jail ut receives pri- 
soners xeutenced to imprisonment for more than (wo years 
from the jails in other districts, mosiiy from the districts of 
the RajsLabi Divisien, while local cons iets as well as under-trial 
prisoners from the Courts at Rampur Bodha «re sent to it in 
the same way as to a District Jail. It occupies a large area, 
viz., 04,000 square yards and has accommodanon for 33 pri- 
soners, v1, 779 conyviets, 40 under-trial prisoners and 14 evil 
prisoners ; the daily average number confined in 1914 was 819, 
of whom 22 were women, There 1s aseparate ward for female 
prisoners, with accommodation for 41 persons, and a juvenile 
ward for 10 prisoners, A large garden outside the walls of the 
jul provides the inmates with vegetables. 

The jail is laid out like other Indian jails on the barrack 
system, and there are only 20 cells, of which one is for 
prisoncrs condemned te death. The hospital has 4 wards with 
beds for 89 patients. The principal industries are blanket 
making, the weaving of cloth for chaukidars’ umforms and the 
manufacture of clothing for prisoners in this jail and other 
jails of Bengal. The minor industries are the pressing of 
mustard oil an‘ castor oil, the manufacture of daz is, cane and 
bamboo work, and wheat grinding. he yarn for blankets is 
mainly obtained from the Bangalore Woollen Mills. The out- 
turn of the looms in 1914 was 19,438 blankets and 77,614 yards 
of cloth for chankidars’ uniforms. The most important of 
the minor industries is the pressing of castor oil ; the medicinal 
oil manufactured here is supplied to nearly all the dispensaries 
in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam. Another industry 
which has been recently started is the making of bread; the 
loaves are supplied to local residents. 

European residents are also dependent on the jail for their 
supply of drinking water, which is sold to them at one anna 
per buckot or tin: the same water is used by the prisoners. It 
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is obtained from the river Padma, and is Lrought inside the 
jail by means of pipes. Itis lifted to as tiling tank by means of 
aforce pump. In the setthng tank the water is treated with 
ferric alam an allowed to stand for not less taan 6 hours. It 
is then passed, through a filtermg bed of sind, gravel and 
sharcoal, to a boil r, where it is thoronghly boile'. From the 
bower the water goes through pip s into th cooling tanks. 
After this it i stored in iron cistern , and when cool i» distri- 
buted to various parts of the jail, ‘The water for cooking 
purposes is taken from ‘the settling tank into s1\ 1rou cist rns, 
vhere it is treated with alum and then taken to the hiteheon 
cisterns. The reservoirs, settling tank, cooling tanh, cisterns 
aud water drams aie thoroughly washed and scoured every 
week, 

Owing to the silting up of the muer channel of the Padina 
during the dry season, it is often necessary to lay down nearly 
a mile of pipes from the jail. In order to avoul the dithculty 
and expense caused by such a long “lead,” and to seo an 
independent and reliable water-supply can be obtained, tube 
boring experiments have been carried out, and the Pubhe 
Works Department is now engaged in sinking a well inside the 
jail. 

There are subsidiary jails at Naogion and Nator, the 
former of which has accommodation for 14 prisoners, anil the 
latter for Lo prisoners. Only under-trial and short term. pri- 
soners are confined in them. 

Thare are 6 regiptry ofhees in the distmet, ab shown im the 





following statement which gives the salicnt statistics for 1914, 

The ofhes at Godagari is a joint office with Rampur Bodlia. 

Those at Atrai and Mahadebpur are joint with Naogéon. The 
office at Atrai is a new offic: which was opened in 1914. 








| Number of 
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Rampur Yoslia | 3254 
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According to the returns for 1914-15, the total excise revenue 
amounts to Rs. 3.09,000, the incidence being 4 annas 4 pies per 
head of the population. The principal sources of revenue are 
country spirit, which is reaponsible for 46 per cent. of the zotal 
amount, gdnyga (34 per cent.) and opium (9 per cent.). 

he contract supply system is in force, and there are 31 
licenses for retail vend of country spirits. There is a ware- 
house at Godagari, which obtains its liquor trom the Marhanrah 
distillery in Saran and issues it to 7 retail shops. The ware- 
house 18 1n charge of an Excise Sub-Inspector, who is also 
ev-officen Sub-Registrar of Godagari. Of the other shops 
twenty-two get their supply from a warchouse at Santahar 
and two from a warehouse at Pabna. Two kinds of liquor 
are sold, viz, 30 U. P. and 60 U.P.; the retail price of 
the former is Re. 1-8 and of the latter 12 annas per quart bottle. 
There are 120 licenses for the sale of upfermented fdérz and 
eleven for fermented tdri. Tare 18 the fermented juice of the 
palmyra and date palm trees; the unfermented jmce of the 
date palm 18 also used for the manufacture of yur or molasses, 
Pachwai 18 commonly drunk by the Ordons and Santals, and 
3,368 licenses are issued for home-brewing. ‘The heenses are 
granted to the village headman on payment of Re. 1-8 for 
each family. 

Ganga brings in a revenue of Rs, 1,05,000 from license fees 
and duty; there are 7 licenses for wholesale vend and 45 
licenses for retail vend. In the year 1914-15 the wholesale 
price at Naogaon varied from Rs. 20 to Rs. 95 per mauml. The 
retail vendors purchased the drug from the wholesale dealers or 
golddars at Rs. 3-8 a seer, and the retail priceat which they sold 
it to the pubhe was Rs. 60 per seer in the towns and Rs, 30 to 
Rs. 60 in rural areas, These figures suthciently show the 
enormous profits made by middlemen. Only flat chur ganja 
iw consumed m Rajshahi. The cultivation, manafacture. 
storage and issue of gta are under Government supervision, 
and form a special branch of the administration, which will be 
described in the neat chapter. 

The heense fees and duty on opium bring m Rs. 27,000; 
there are 8 druggists’ permits and 23 licenses for retail gale. 
The retail prices are Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 per seer in the towns, and 
Rs, 50 to Rs. 60 in rural areas; the treasury price is Rs. 31 a 
seer. ‘The consumption is small, averaging under one-sixth of 
a tola per head of the population, 

The administration of the Excise Department is under the 
Superintendent of Excise, whose staff is as follows. In the 
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Sadar subdivision there are two Sub-Inspectors for the executive 
branch and one Sub-Inspector for the distillery branch ; in the 
Nator subdivision one Sub-Inspector; in ‘he Naogaon sub- 
division one Sub-Inspector ; in the Naogdon Gdsma Mahal the 
Supervisor, one Inspector, three Assistant Supervisors (whose 
egrade is that of Sub-Inspectors) and one Sub-Inspector in 
charge of the golas or warehounes, 

The demand of income-tar in 192-03 (the last ycar before 
the minimum tayable income was raised to Rs. 1,000) was 
Rs. 56,646, After that year the demand fell as low as 
Kes, 41,506 (in 1905-06), but it has since mereased gradually. It 
still, however, falls short of the old demand, being Rg, 52.367 
in 1914-15, whereas in some districts the demand has grown so 
much that it has passed the old figures. The total number of 
assessees is only 94. 
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CHAPTER XII. 





THE GANJA MAHAL. 


THE name Ganja Mahal is given to an area in the Naogaon 
subdivision in which the hemp plant (Cannabis sativa or 
indica) is cultivated. The plant yields three narcotic 
products called ganja, charas and bhdng : the seed, it may be 
mentioned, is the familiar hemp seed which is given to cage, 
birds. Gdnja consists of the dried flowering tops of the cultivat- 
ed female hemp plants which have become coated with resin 
in conae juence of being unimpregnatel and so having been 
unable to set seeds freely. Charas is the name applied to the 
resinous matter, which forms the active principle when collect- 
ed separately. Bhdng is the name given to the dried loaves of 
the plant, whether male or female, cultivated or uncultivated. 
The sexes of the plants are distinguishable in the wild state, 
the loose flowering panicle of the male being different from 
the comparatively stiff and apparently blossomless spike of the 
female, Strangely enough, however, the cultivators them- 
selves misname the sexes aud talk of the g@nja-bearing plant 
as the male and the pollen-bearing plant as the female. 

The cultivation is carried out under Government super- 
vision in a tract of 76 sjuare miles inthe Naogdon, Badalgachhi 
and Mahadebpur thanas. There are 322 villages in the tract, 
and the area suilable for y@wja cultivation is 9,094 acres, 
‘The Mahal supplies not merely the needs of the whole of 
Bengal and Assam, bat also those of Bibar and Orissa and of 
a part of the United Provinces; some is also exported to the 
Fendatory States of Orissa and Cooch Behar, and a small 
quantity is skipped to London, whence it is passed on to the 
West Indies. The ares cultivated varices from year to year, the 
average for the last seven years being 970 acres with a normal 
outturn of 8,000 maunds. The maximum area which may be 
cultivated in any year is at present fixed by the Government of 























* This Chapter has been compiled chiefly from a Beport on the Cultivation of 
Ganja by Hem fhandra Kar (1877) and the Report of the Indian Hemp Drage Com- 
fon (1894). 
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India at 1,026 acres, but this limit is subject to periodical 
revision. It may be added thit hemp is an exhausting crop 
requiring a light well drained soul, and that it cannot be grown 
on the same land for more than one or two ycars running and 
that there 1s only a limited quintity of thoroughly suitable 
‘ground in the Mahal. 

The plant is first reared in a seed bed or nursery consisting 
of a plot of igh light sandy loam, generally near the cultiva- 
tor’s homestead. he selection of this plot 1» made in May, and 
a8 soon as one or two showers have fallen, it is ploughed. The 
ploughing is repeated three or four times each month tll 
Augast, The object 18 complete pulverisation of the soil, and, 
if necessary, the bamboo ladder, 1p addition to the plough, 13 
passed over the land for this purpos*. Manure ts not used, and 
the land must be quite free of shade of any kind, The seeds 
are sown broadcast on a fine day «after ploughing, and the 
sowing is followed by harrowing to cover the seed, The bed 
is carefully drained. Seeds are not sown on vither a rainy or 
even «a cloudy day when rain is expected, as the wet ground 
rots them. If it rains three or four days after the seeds 
have becn sown, most of the seeds are destroyed, asx the earth 
gets hardened into a cake after the rain, and the germs cannot 
force their way through it. In such a case fresh seed haste be 
sown in another nursery, The narsery is not irrigated 
nor is the grass weeded out at avy time after sowing, as the 
cultivators are of opinion that the growth of grass in the peed 
beds is beneficial to the young plants, as it protects them 
from the wind. The cultivator does not grow a crop specially 
for seed, but uses the grains that fall from his yd@ya m the 
process of manufacture; these are very numerous in spite of the 
pains taken to elimimate male plants. 

The plant is transplanted in September into a field which 
has been prepared for it. The field is selected between Janu- 
ary and the middle of March, and must be one which has lain 
fallow, or has borne nothing but light crops, such as pulses or 
mustard, dufing the two previous years. It must not be 
overshadowed by trees, It is first ploughed to remove weeds 
and stubble as thoroughly as the cultivators’ means will allow. 
In April and May the field is liberally dressed with fresh 
sarface earth from surrounding lands, the quantity used 
depending on the quality of the field. The turf and weeds on 
the sides of the field are next dug up in clods and thrown on to 
the field, the holes thus made being filled up with earth from 
the ditches. The field is thus cleaned to its extrense boundaries 
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an the weeds utilised as dressing for the land. In ths process 
a small bank about nme inches ligh is raised reund the field. 
The frcsh carth added to the field becomes desiceated in a week 
or so, and then cowdung minure 1s added, and the field well 
plonghed again, From this time uil September ploughing, 
followed by harrowing with the bamboo ladder, 1s carried out 
from time to time, the behef being that the oftener the land 18 
ploughed the better 1s the crop. A channel 1s made to keep the 
held well dramed, Towards the end of August or beginning of 
Sepiember the field 18 agam dressed with cowdung, refuse 
and house-sweepings. 

About a week or ten days after tlus comes the day for 
planting out, which must be a sanny day. ‘The field 18 plough- 
ed and harrowed, and made into ridges, a Loot high and a foot 
apart at the base, well smoothed and beaten down with the 
han I, aud the seedlings are planted out 6 to 8 inches apart. All 
this 1s done on the one day for fear that the soil which has been 
vo thoroughly pulverised should get too dry. The secdlings at 
the time of transplantation are from four to five weeks old and 
from si\ to twelve mches high. If rain falls within three or four 
day> after transplantation, 1t 1s most injurious to the young the 
plants, the roots of which, not having taken any hold upon 
soil, rot and die. a second wansplantation is then necessary. 

A month or so after transplantation, about the middle ‘of 
October, the fields ar» cirefully weeded. A tortmght later 
(begmning of November) the ridges are hoed down 18 far as is 
possible without imjuring the roots of the hemp, which are then 
well manured with oil-cake or a mixture of cake and cowdung, 
an | the ridges rebuilt over the manure. The ridges are beaten 
down with a flat split bamboo to make them firm. About the 
middle of November the plants are trunmed by the’ removal of 
the lower branches. This helps to give the plant the pyramidal 
shape that ensures the Howermg tops being as close together as 
possible. It also obviates the tormation of gdmja close to the 
ground, where it would certainly get covered with sand and 
mud, and further it admits of another course of ploughing and 
harrowing with a small plough and a narrow ladder between 
the ridges. This course immediately follows the trintming, 
ani 1» itself followed by a second course of manuring with 
powdered cowdung and oil-cake, after which the ridges are 
again rebuilt and firmly beaten down as before. 

At about tls stage the detection and removal of the male 
plants is begun. An expert is required for the work, either a 
professionak called a podddr (or parakhddr) or the cultivator 
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himself, if he has acquired the necessary skill in distinguishing 
the male from the female plants. The exact differences by 
which the plants are distinguished by the experts cannot be 


‘described with confidence. The operation takes place before © 


the flowers are developed ; and Pabu Hem Chandra Kar says 
«that the inspection is invariably made in the morning so as to 
have a good light, which shows how fine these differences must 
be. The-podddr breaks over the plants which he decides to be 
male, the cultivator plucks them out, and fillsthe blank spaces 
with plants from the parts of the field where they are left in 
greater namber. The plants are then trimmed for the second 
time. Then follows the first irrigation, which is regulated so 
as to moisten the ridges, but leave no water standing in the 
furrows. 

The podddr’s visit may be repeated two or three times, and 
the field may be irrigated from two to fonr times in the follow- 
ing few weeks. The cultivator himself is always on the look 
out to detect and remove male plants which may have been 
overlooked at the regular inspections, between the first 
and second irrigations the ridges are hoed and the field 
manured a third time, and the plants are crimmed for the third 
time. 

The male plants begin to flower in November and the female 
plants in the latter part of December, and from the time the 
latter flowering begins the cultivator is on the outlook for 
those abnormal! male flowers on his female plants which the 
podddr could not possibly have foretold. The gdja begins to 
ripen about the last week of January, the state of maturity 
being indicated by a brownish appearance and the falling off of 
all the larger leaves. 

The next process is manufacture, for which bright sunny 
weather 18 necessary, The crop does not all come to maturity at 
the same time, and the plants must be manipulated within three 
or four days of maturity, or they become useless.- The plants 
are cut in batches, as inany as can be handled by the available 
labour in three days. In other words, the whole of the gdnja 
is not cut at one time, and the cultivator cuts the plants as 
they fipen, subject to the limit that he will not cut at one time 
more than he can conveniently manufacture with the labour 
at his disposal. The green plants are then carried to the 
chdtar or manufacturing yard. 

‘The chd@tars are simply rectangular enclosures set up in the 
paddy -fields at convenient centres in each of the three circles 
into which the Ganja Mahal is divided. -There are 20 at 
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present as shown below :— 






















Moidpm Ciel. | Kirtupnr Corel Govindpur Circle, 
Bodlin a veil Se vas | Chak Muktat 
Baktarpua . | Chak Sankar . | Gobmdpat. 
Bhartiva we | Kutipa . | Hapania, 
Muiidpur.. ae | Kumar; . | Moglimpur. 

Nariv mpm Madhamnagar «| Saluhaa. 
Shahpm Matuna ... Sibadhgatt 
Shaheadpm ve Paldapae = aie 


They are situate | within I' to 10 miles from Naogaon and 
vary im sive from .} acres to 15 acres. ‘The number ot cultiva- 
tors assigned to each, 7, of cultivators who bring their g@rya 
to the «hdr for manufacture, ranges from 47 to 291, In the 
manufacturing season the eidfar presents 1 busy scene, the 
number of cultivators and labourers present rising in the 
largest chd@lars to 1,500, and even in the smallest not being under 
200. The interior consist simply of flat fields from which the 
crop has been reaped, The fences round them are erected by 
the cultivators themselves, They are about 6 feet high and are 
constructed of the most motley materials imaginable—corruga- 
ted iron sheets, rush matting, flattened-out bainboos, jute-stalks— 
in fact, anything that will make some sort of a screen which 
can be fasiened to stakes. Each cultivator attends to lus own 
particular portion of the fence, for which he brings the mate- 
rials he can best afford or finds ready to hand. Within 
the enclosure abutting agamst the fence, im fact using it as a 
back wall, cach cultivator constructs a shed of some sort, built 
according to his means, in which he sleeps at night alongside of 
or upon his stock of gdnga to guard it against pilfering. 

The process of manufacture 18 of a simple, almost rudi- 
mentary character, the result being two kinds of gd@nja called 
flat chur (generally misspelt chvor) and roand chur, 

The manufuctare of flat gdsya takes three days. The first 
day the plants are cut in the morning, brought to the manu- 
facturing ground, and spread out in the sun til] the afternoon, 
They are then cut up one by one into lengths of about one or 
two feet, Those having flower-spikes upon them are retained 
and the rest are thrown away. The portions selected are 
spread out in the dew for the night, 

The work of the second day begins at noon. It consists in 
alternately ‘pressing and drying the crop and getting rid of 
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useless leaf and seed. The branches are piled over a mat in 
bundles of five or ten, flower-spikes inwards and overlapping, 
in a circular heap about four feet in diameter. The workmen 
tread this down, moving round upon it and supporting one 
another. Bnndles are added from time to time till the heap 
*is about two feet high. A mat is then placed over the heap, 
and the men sit or place weights upon it. After half an hour 
of the pressure the pile is unstacked, and the bundles are 
taken off and beaten together over a mat to shake out seeds 
and leaf. The heap is again built exactly as b-fore, the upper 
layers of the previous heap being put at the bottom of this, 
and the processes of treading, pressing, unstocking and beating 
are repeated, Che bundles are land out side by side on mats 
and trodden individually, the workman holding the stem 
ends with one foot while he presses the other foot downwards 
over the flower. The bundles, after being once pressed and 
trampled upon for 6 or 7 minutes, are turned up-ide down and 
the process of trampling is repeated. The bandles are (umed 
and beaten against the mat during this proc » When it is 
complete, the bundles are laid in a slanting position over a pole 
on the ground, and covered with mits for th» night. 

The third day’s work begins im the early morning, The 
twigs are separated, and again piled in bandles in the same 
circular fourm as before, trodden for a short while, and covered 
up. Work is resumed at 10 4.M. The heap is unsticked and 
the bundles are carefully handled to :move ieaf. They are 
then laid out in rows and trodden. During this process they 
are turned over, and at intervals the sun is allowed to play 
upou them, They are then handled in and gently beaten, 
and spread out more completely than before. ‘Those that have 
retained an undue quantity of leaf are stood up in the sun. 
The last process is to press the twigs individnally with the feet 
in the way already described. 

The manufacture is now almost complete. The Hower 
spikes have been pressed into flat masses, and the leaf and 
seeds have been as far as possible removed. 

It now remains only to separate the chur, ur., the flower 
heads from the twigs. This is generally done aftera cultivator 
has manufactured a sufficient quantity of flat ydnja twigs by 
the above processes. The twigs are first dried in the sun so that 
the flower heads may be easily broken off, and then the dried 
iteaves, which still remain on the flower heads, are removed by 
rubbing either with the hand or with a smah flattened branch 
of a date-palm tree. The flower heads are then br@ken off from 
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the twigs, and after a safficient quantity has been thus sepa- 
rated, the refuse, etc., which accrues in this process is removed 
by passing it through a kind of bamboo sieve or, if there is 
wind, by winnowing. The projecting woody portions are 
broken and then the chur is packed in ganny bags. 

For the mannfacture of round gdyyc the plants are gathered 
either very early in the morning or somewhat later in the day. 
In the latter case they ure laid out under the open sky for the 
night, and the sorting is done the next morning. The twigs are 
laid out in the san fll noon when rolling is begun, A horizon- 
tal bar is lashed on to uprights al out four feet from the ground 
and mats are plac‘d on the ground on each side of it. Bundles 
of twigs are set out on the mats. ‘The men range themselves 
on each side of the bar, and, holding on to it for support, 
proceed to roll the bundles with their feet. One foot is 
used to hold the bundle and the other to roll it, working 
down from the stem to the dower heads. This process goes 
on for about 10 minutes, and durmg it the bundles are 
tuken up and shaken from time to time to get rid of 
leaf. The bundles are then broken up and the twigs ex- 
posed to the sun for about a quarter of an hour, A second 
but shorter course of rolling by foot follows, and then the 
twigs are hand-pressed, four or five together. After this the 
twigs are opened up and exposed to the sun again, This hand- 
pressing 18 repeated after half an hour, and the plants are 
exposed to the sun in single twigs. A little after 4 P.M. the 
twigs are made into bundles of about one hundred, and placed 
on mats and covered up for the mght. 

The nest morning the bundles are untied and the twigs 
again eaposed to the sun, If they are sutliciently dry by 
midday, they only require a httle handling and rolling to 
complete the manufacture, If they are not dry enough, the 
first course of rolling aud pressing by hand has to be repeated 
after which the useless leaves fall off with a little mani- 
pulation, The twigs are then made into bundles, which are 
placed in rows undera mat kept down by a bamboo, and 
left for the night. ‘he manufacture 1s completed the next 
day by exposing the bundles to the sun, heads upwards, till 
the afternoon. After the cultivator has manufactured a 
sufficient quantity ef round gdnja twigs by the above processes 
he separates the chur from the twigs as in the case nf flat 
ganja. 

The drying process removes the watery juices of the plants, 
and thus noé only reduces its weight as an excisable article, but 


